Introduction 


This is the diary of Dr. Charles E. Boyle, a 
Columbus physician who was one of 60 adventurers 
who left Columbus on April 2, 1849, to seek their 
fortune in the California gold rush. 


Boyle was a member of the Columbus and California 
Industrial Association, a group of 30 men who 
traveled by steamboat and covered wagon to 
California. 


The diary covers the period from April 2 to Aug. 26, 
a few days after they reached the diggin's. The 
Dispatch published excerpts from the diary over 
several months in 1949. This Web diary was drawn 
from those excerpts by Gerald Tebben, assistant 
editor for electronic publishing. Boyle's spelling was 
inconsistent and this online version of his diary 
remains true to that inconsistency. W. Cain's name, 
for example, is spelled Cain in some places and Cane 
in others. Boyle, like many of his era, sometimes 
showed a lack of senstitivity toward nature, Indians 
and their customs and hispanics. This diary is posted 
unedited as a historical document. _— 
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London, April 2, 1849 


It is not necessary to relate all the causes which induced me 
to leave home on a long and constant poverty which has 
hitherto confined my powers and limited my field of action. 
I feel determined to make one mighty effort to disenthrall 
myself from the slavery of the detested sin of being poor, 
and here I am on my way to California. 


The morning was spent by members of the company 
completing their arrangements for the journey. What others 
felt I know not; but the sight of a quivering lip and a tearful 
eye might frequently be seen the corps of adventurers 
(there were 30 of us) who were about to leave wives, 
children, sweethearts and friends. 


The hour for parting had been awaited with anxiety as 
thoughts would intrude them know not; but the sight of a 
quivering lip and a tearful eye might frequently be seen in 
the corps of adventurers (there were 30 of us) who were 
about to leave wives, children, sweethearts and friends. 


The hour for parting had been awaited with anxiety as 
thoughts would themselves - thoughts of the long period of 
time we should be absent, the uncertainty of ever returning, 
and the dangers we were about to subject ourselves, 
rendered our feelings most sad and sorrowful indeed. 


Yesterday I gathered my wife and little ones around me and 
tried to enjoy their society, but the hour of separation was 
fixed and this saddened the moments which I was wont to 
enjoy most highly. The wife of my bosom, the children of 
my love - never again may I meet you as I did yesterday. 
Months and perhaps years will have wrought their changes 
upon you and me, or death may claim some of use for his 
own before we can again meet together. 


At noon we said farewell to friends and home and escorted 
by Gen. Gale and A.G. Hibbs we came to the Four Mile 
House. Here we pledged each other in parting cup. Then we 
hastened onward to London. 


There was no incident of interest except that one of our 
wagons manned by Denig, Stone and Sunn, broke an axle 
and was detained until after night, while the rest of us 
proceeded forwards, conversing about the scenes and 
actions of the day. 
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Xenia, April 3, 1849 


This morning, at London, upon making our appearance in 
the barroom we were greeted by L.A. Denig, Jerry Stone 
and Josiah Sunn, who came on after mending the axle. 
After partaking of a substantial breakfast prepared by my 
host, Jones, we all set about gearing our various mule 
teams. 


We traveled on to Charleston*, then to Cedarville, where 
we fed and had another spree, gearing and hitching up. 
While at Cedarville, J.Shade, Dumgan and myself rigged 
hook and line to pay our respects to Walton, not Capt. John 
of the Columbus and California Industrial Association, but 
Izaak, the patron saint of piscatory amusements. But Saint 
Izaak did not deign to allow us even a glorious nibble and 
we gave up his worship for that time. 


From Cedarville we went to Xenia and as we moved along, 
women and children would run to see the bright flag we 
carried and wonder at the eagles with which our hats were 
decorated. In Xenia, I spent an hour with Dr. Jno. Morrison, 
then went to Lodge 52, IOOF. DeGroot's tavern was our 
resting place. At 8 p.m. went to overhaul the mules and to 
use a Dutchman's expression, "Me kicked a mule." 


*Now South Charleston a 


Sharonville, April 4, 1849 


This morning after the usual ceremony of gearing and 
hitching we started for the Queen City. During the day 
Tommy Davis was troubled full often in the abdomen and 
would leave his team with express command that the driver 
go slowly, and just so often would George Chadwick render 
his assistance to the driver to "bring the team to time" and 
thus leave Tommy a half mile or so behind,for the purpose 
of seeing his bandy legs move the elegance of a trot, and 
for the fun of hearing his British and salt sea language 
which he used with due volubility. 


Among other interesting circumstances, I may mention that 
George procured a bottle full of brandy commonly called 
"old rye," and was very anxious to have a prescription. The 
day passed pleasantly. The country thus far on our journey 
has been extremely beautiful. 
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Cincinnati, April 5, 1849 


Today at 10 a.m. we arrived at the Queen City and found 
our boat, the John Hancock, ready to receive our mules and 
baggage. The mules we put on board at once and very little 
trouble. We took our wagons to pieces, had our provision 
chests packed and everything shipped, and then went 
through the city to make some purchases and were beset by 
merchants on all sides who were ready to sell any article at 
any price they could get and were at times quite 
troublesome through their great anxiety to equip us for the 
journey according to their liking. 


During our stay in the city the fire bells rang several times, 
but the citizens appeared to pay not attention to the matter, 
leaving it all to corps of firemen, who appear to be very 
efficient. We heard but little of cholera except that it 
prevailed to some extent in the lower trade. 


A description of Cincinnati is out of the question, but it 
might well be called a modern Babel, for nearly if not all 
nations are here represented and most of their thousand 
tongues may be heard as a person passes through the 
streets. 
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Steamboat John Hancock, April 6, 1849 


Last night we were all on board and started on the bosom of 
the beautiful Ohio. The boat, filled with passengers, 
presented a scene of very great interest. Old men, middle 
aged men, young men and boys departing for the modern, 
possibly the ancient Ophir, might be seen here. 


I was fortunate in obtaining a state-room in which I 
deposited my arms, medicine chest and lastly my wearied 
limbs. In the morning I was aroused by the stir made in the 
hall by the passengers getting up and tured out to see what 
was going on. When the state-room was opened a scene 
was presented, to depict which my descriptive power is 
inadequate. 


In the hall some 150 feet long and 12 wide, there were as 
many mattresses spread as the space would allow, and upon 
these lay as many passengers as could be packed in the one 
stratum, and I came to the conclusion that they were thicker 
than three in a bed, with one in the middle. There were 
passengers enough to occupy three tables of the size of the 
one on board, and there was a regular tussle to see who 
should first sit down to breakfast. 


After breakfast I strolled around the boat to view the 
passengers and enjoy the beauties of the scenery as we 
moved down the river. At dinner there was another 
scramble for places, somewhat like that which takes place 
among politicians at the White House. During the afternoon 
we reached Louisville, Ky., where we remained half an 
hour and then entered the canal by which boats go around 
the falls of the Ohio when the water is at such a stage that 
they cannot safely pass over the rapids. 


As they passed under the bridges of the canal the chimneys 
of the boat were lowered to prevent them from coming in 
contact with the bridges. Near the lower lock of the canal 
we went to the hotel kept by Mr. Porter, the Kentucky 
giant, for the purpose of seeing this great man who is seven 
feet, eight inches in height, and tolerably well proportioned. 


After dark we again entered the river again and passed a 
boat on which cholera was said to prevail, without much 
truth probably, but I am unable to determine positively. 
After a scrambling match at supper, took Decker into our 
state-room and he, Alph, and myself went to bed. 
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Steamboat John Hancock, April 9, 1849 


Today a little after noon we arrived in sight of St. Louis and 
ran aground on a land bar. The captain ordered the lead to 
be heaved, while one of the sailors sang out in nautical 
style, "O-e-a-0-w-a-t-e-r-t-r-a-i-n." And again and again, 
the lead was heaved, and the cry was sometimes "mark 
under water twain," sometimes, "mark above water twain," 
and finally "by the mark three," when we commenced 
moving and were soon in port. 


A number of steamboats were lying here, and the "landing" 
presented a very lively appearance, but the landing is much 
too narrow to properly accommodate the amount of 
business done here. A constant, but by no means 
uninterrupted stream of drags was crowding the narrow 
streets and wharf, and the cries of the dragmen, the rattling 
of the drags and a thousand other noises serve to render the 
business part of the city anything but a desirable dwelling 
place. 


Cholera was said to exist in the city, but was confined to so 
small a number of persons that little or no notice was taken 
of it either by residents or visitors. 


During the entire afternoon I remained on board, but at 
night went on shore and visited Traveler's Rest Lodge 
IOOF, with several members of our company. There are 
nine lodges in the city, and the fraternity appears to be in a 
flourishing condition. 
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Steamboat John Hancock, April 10, 1849 


Today I traveled over the city of St. Louis. There are many 
things here to interest the stranger, but the matter which 
most struck my attention was the narrowness of the streets, 
and their filthy condition. About noon I and Decker and 
Price ascended the cupola of the new Presbyterian Church, 
and had an excellent view of the city and surrounding 
country. 


We also visited the rotunda and the Catholic Cathedral at 
which later place we heard the morning service. During the 
entire day was moving about, and in the evening went early 
to bed as I had a bad headache, earned by my 
perambulations in the city. 
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Steamboat John Hancock, April 11 1849 


The morning was spent in active preparation for starting 
afresh; this was rendered necessary as we had not laid in 
quite all of our supplies. Nothing unusual occurred and at 2 
p.m. we raised steam and again set out on our upward 
voyage. When we arrived near the mouth of the Missouri 
G. and J. Walton and myself thought, as we were sailing on 
the side of the river composed of the waters of the upper 
Mississippi, that we would have one more drink of clear 
water and then take the sandbars of the Missouri , the 
muddy waters of which give character to the Mississippi 
below its mouth. We accordingly drank and also saved a 
bottle for future use, as the boatman told us we would have 
to drink sand enough to strand a steamboat before leaving 
this worse than Styx. 
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Steamboat John Hancock, April 12 1849 


Last night about 12 p.m. Dewitt called me to prescribe for 
Charley Breyfogle, who according to his own opinion had 
"decided cholera, " but which I pronounced after due 
examination, merely a case of diarrhea. It may be the 
premonitory stage of cholera but we will get well before 
long especially as he believes in the curability of cholera in 
its early stages. He lay in bed all day and was, 
notwithstanding, his assertations to the contrary, very 
solicitous as to the result. He was badly frightened. 


It took all my argumentative powers aided by Capt. Walton 
to establish in his mind the belief that he was not 
dangerously ill. This we did at last but Walton first told him 
that my opinion confidentially expressed was that the worst 
feature of his case was his great fear. This put him in a very 
bad humor and probably lessened his opinion of my 
medical skill very greatly, but not matter. 


Today a thrill of horror shot through my frame to find that 
the boat was on fire. The occurrence of a fire on land is to 
me generally a matter of small importance , but the 
situation in which we are placed on board steamboats and 
vessels renders the occurrence of a fire a most dreadful 
accident. 


In this instance if the fire had not been controlled very soon 
few of the several hundred on board could by any 
possibility have reached shore in safety, and even those 
who could, would have lost all property. 


The fire was extinguished without alarming the passengers, 
and it is probably that the salvation of the boat depended on 
this, as men unaccustomed to danger, are rendered frantic 
by its near approach, and serve in case of fire to hurry on 
the destructive element. 


The scenery along the river is extremely picturesque. Here 
might be seen a high craggy bluff, there a stretch of rich 
bottom land, yonder a beautiful island and anon a cottage in 
some romantic nook making altogether, a sight pleasant to 
the eye and cheering to the mind. And old memories of 
home and my native hills gave me a disposition to amuse 
and indulge myself in a revelry. 


We passed the mouth of the Osage and several other small 


streams today and at night we laid up , as it was too dark to 
run with safety. 
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Steamboat John Hancock, April 13 1849 


This morning I was again on duty as a member of the mule 
committee, but as McCummen was sick during the night he 
was excused from serving. The smell of burning hay again 
filled my nostrils but the fire was soon extinguished. We 
had a glimpse and only a glimpse of Jefferson City as we 
passed this morning without stopping. 


Yesterday the body of a many who had died at St. Louis of 
cholera and had been brought up on our boat was delivered 
to his family. The event so saddened and unexpected to his 
family recalled to my mind the death of my father when I 
was but a child. He died suddenly of apoplexy at a distance 
from home and that event I shall never forget and I could 
well commiserate with them in their affliction although 
they were strangers. 
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Steamboat John Hancock, April 14 1849 


Today I amused myself most of the time by looking at the 
scenery along the river. Among other matters of interest, we 
saw thousands upon thousands of water fowls such as 
brents, geese, ducks, loons, swains, etc. along the sandy 
shores of the numerous little islands in the river. There 
were all beyond rifle shot. I also saw one pelican and some 
of our company saw several of them. They are quite pretty 
when seen at a distance but more singular than pretty when 
examined. 
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Steamboat John Hancock, April 15 1849 


This morning about daylight we arrived at the 
Independence landing. The village of Independence is 
situated three miles from the river. Along the landing there 
are a few log and frame houses and a short distance back of 
these there is a high steep hill composed chiefly of a dark 
compact limestone containing a few shells and some very 
beautiful crystals of carbonate of lime. 


After breakfast Decker and I started for town and found the 
road hilly and not very good. Vegetation did not seem to be 
so far advanced as it was in from the Buckeye state when 
we left there. We passed several encampments of California 
emigrants, mostly from the Buckeye state. When we 
reached the town I was well pleased with the location and 
apparent thrift and neatness of the place. 


Here we saw several followers of the prairie, Santa Fe 
traders, and one or two Mexican greasers, yellow and ugly. 


In the vicinity of the town there were, according to the most 
authentic accounts, from 1,500 to 2,000 Californians 
encamped. 


Independence would be a pleasant place of residence and 
were it not for the institution of slavery I might at some 
future day make this or some other place in Missouri my 
home. After an hour's stay in town we returned to the boat, 
and on the way gathered a quantity of icicles for Breyfogle 
who was not yet quite well. 


When we returned to the boat we found several well 
dressed persons belonging to the neighborhood drinking at 
the bar. One of them who appeared to be the great man of 
the party, was dressed somewhat in Mexican fashion with 
his pantaloons trimmed with velvet and gilt buttons. After 
cutting a wide swath for a little while, he began to interfere 
with the steward, Mr. Cassidy, who politely requested him 
to make room but he had his friends were somewhat 
disposed to have a "shindy." 


After a little altercation he seized a carving knife lying on 
the table and commenced flourishing it in a very menacing 
manner. The passengers, however, who all respected the 
steward greatly for his kindness and gentlemanly conduct 
on all occasions, surrounded the bully, took the knife from 
him and in no gentle manner put him on shore. 


George Chadwick laid off his coat and settled with one of 
his friends while the clerk did as much for another and the 
remainder of the party slipped on shore without assistance 
and they all began to think they had waked up the wrong 
passengers, and contended themselves with swearing 
vengeance upon any of the crew who should venture on 
shore, which the said Crew minded about as much as the 
rippling of the water as it passed the boat, as they had 
probably long since learned that barking dogs will not bite. 


Just before dusk we passed Kansas Landing and then the 
river of the same name and soon afterwards Wyandotte 
City. Along here we saw several well dressed Indians on 
shore and hence forward our river voyage will be between 
the State of Missouri on one side and the Indian territory on 
the other. We have reached the boundaries of civilization. 
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Steamboat John Hancock, April 16 1849 


This morning we passed Ft. Leavenworth but I was not up 
in time to see it. When I did get up, however, I found that 
during the night the boat, which was owing to construction 
and light ballast, very hard to manage, had come in contact 
with a tree top which swept off her chimneys and upper 
spars, and this, too, without disturbing my slumbers in the 
least. 


At noon we stopped at Weston, a flourishing and neat 
village on the Missouri River side. We started in a few 
minutes and then proceeded and amused ourselves by 
running on a sandbar occasionally, and sometimes the 
passengers would whoop at the Indians we saw on the river 
bank. 


One old Indian saw a man looking at him with a telescope 
and probably mistaking it for a gun, hid himself in double- 
quick time, but of course no shooting was done. We 
occasionally fired our guns at geese, ducks, and pelicans, 
but as the boat jarred very much and we were at a great 
distance, we did nothing much more than scare them some. 


Towards dark we came in sight of St. Joseph and although 
it was raining, the captain commenced discharging the 
mules, passengers and freight, and had not the crew refused 
to work, we would all have been put on shore in the dark 
and rain to do as best as we might. 


I went to town with Charley Breyfogle, who still, according 
to his account, is laboring under cholera, and endeavored to 
find lodging for him. I found the town full and had to take 
him back to the boat. 


When I got to the boat, J.G. Canfiled hurried me into the 
cabin saying there was a man there nearly dead. This I 
supposed was McColm, who I was fearful was about to be 
seized with cholera, but found that the sufferer was John 
Walton, who had received a very severe kick from a mule 
as they were taking the mule off the boat. 


The mule first kicked him in the right region, making a 
severe but unimportant wound. This was relieved by 
constant application of cold water. A second kick was 
received on the temple. This was a bad looking wound. 


Gideon was beside him and in great distress at his brother's 
misfortune, while complaining of captain, mate, crew boat 
and spectators. 


When proceeding to dress the scalp would I found suture 
necessary, and John determined to bear it with patience but 
promised that if he struck me, I must not take it amiss, but 
go ahead without paying any attention to it. He however, 
found that he could bear the operation very well and I 
finished dressing the wound as quickly as possible. 


Gideon could not bear the sight and being attacked by 
nausea left the room until it was done, and then concluded 
to watch with me as John was very restless. 
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St. Joseph, Mo., April 17 1849 


Walton was very restless and in considerable pain until 
nearly morning when he fell asleep, and was up and about 
this morning although somewhat weak from loss of blood. 
Breyfogle was better, being kept busy, McColm was quite 
ill. today we got all our wagons ashore and put them 
together and in the evening drew them up from the river. 
Cooked our supper (bacon, eggs, baker's bread and coffee), 
and a few of the boys had something to put on. 


Breyfogle went some four miles into the country with his 
brother of the Delaware train, McColm went to bed in a 
wagon with the rest of the boys, but passed a very 
uncomfortable night, owing in some degree to the extreme 
cold which for the season was very severe, and also to the 
depressed state of the circulation. As I stood watch I was 
with him frequently during the night. 
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St. Joseph, Mo., April 18, 1849 


I dressed Walton's wound this morning and found it doing 
well, closing by first intention. About 10 a.m. got a place 
for McColm near the outskirts of town with a Mr. Couch, 
formerly of Ross County, Ohio, who had but recently 
moved into town. There was but one room in the house and 
this contained two beds and other furniture for the 
accommodation of Mr. Couch, wife, four children and one 
boarder, but the lack of rooms was compensated for by kind 
attention on the part of the family. 


McColm was in a very bad state. He had refused medicine 
almost entirely until last night, and now even calomel and 
opium could not be retained. I administered diluted 
muriatic acid and in this way the intervals of vomiting were 
moved farther apart, and as soon as the calomel had been 
retained in sufficient quantity to affect the system, then 
began a better state of things. 
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St. Joseph, Mo., April 19, 1849 


Today I spent in running back and forth between camp and 
McColm's lodgings. He was still but improving. Most of 
the boys spent the day cooking, eating, pitching and 
striking tents. A few went to work shoeing mules. 


D Rugg was struck by one of these and was slightly 
wounded. Today I called on Dr. Wood who had been sent 
by some of the citizens to see whether McColm had 
cholera. I convinced him that it was not cholera but did not 
convince myself. He is a Carolinian, graduated at 
Louisville, and is doing business here. Quite a gentleman 
but not much of a doctor. 
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St. Joseph, Mo., April 20, 1849 


McColm is better in every respect. The wagons were 
overhauled and preparations were made for moving the 
camp to the other side of the river. 


I went into town today - saw a family of Fox or Musquagne 
Indians, and old man, wife, eight or 10 children and two or 
three grandchildren. The Indian boys were shooting bows 
and arrows at small pieces of money, but were not much 
more expert with the bow than white children of the same 
age. The female portion of the family was ugly, dirty, 
disgusting. Their ponies were loaded with poultry and 
chickens. 


An Italian music grinder stabbed a young man who 
interfered with his grindstone music. The wound was about 
half an inch in length and was possibly deep enough to 
penetrate the cavity of the abdomen. 
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St. Joseph, Mo., April 21, 1849 


This morning all hands were busy making preparations for 
a move and were off to cross the river, four miles above 
here. About 9 a.m. the last of the train went away leaving 
me to take care of McColm until he shall be able to go, too. 
He is improving rapidly. I wrote several letters today and as 
McColm did not need me constantly, I lounged about town 
for a while. 


When about to return to my boarding house I met Walton 
who informed me that in going down a hill the mules 
driven by Shade Dugan had run away - that the wagon had 
been upset, and the bed and bows broken and one wheel 
rendered entirely useless, and that all the wagon makers in 
the company were at work to repair damages. He went to 
my lodgings, lounged and slept awhile and the left saying 
he was going to camp. Cholera reports numerous. Nothing 
else of interest. 
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St. Joseph, Mo., April 22, 1849 


McColm is able to walk again; he is complaining of a sore 
mouth, as I expected, but not quite sore enough to meet my 
expectations. I walked over town to look at the arrivals, and 
then went up to the courthouse cupola and had a fine view 
of the country around. It looked about as picturesque as any 
I have seen for sometime. 


The broad Missouri here moves silently but irresistibly 
through a narrow but beautiful valley, enclosed on each 
side by sloping irregular hills. On the eastern but civilized 
side, the prairie stretched down to the river's edge and was 
dotted here and there with a grove or farm exhibiting the 
brighter green of cultivated vegetation. 


On the Indian side the bottom was thickly timbered and 
beyond this stretching away to the south and west as far as 
the eye could reach might be seen the monotonous prairie 
covered with the grass of last year's growth gray and 
withered, or the early grass of the spring bright and green 
where that of last year had burned off. 


In one spot there was a fire on the prairie sending up clouds 
of smoke and by this the progress of the fire could be traced 
as it moved onward over hill and valley. On the hillsides 
the strawberry - the wild plum, and gooseberry were in 
bloom, and besides these and in every hazel thicket the 
lovely modest and familiar violet was to be found. 


The town does not appear to be composed of very church- 
going people. There are but few women comparatively to 
be seen here, nothing but men, mules and tents. The town is 
six year old and contains 1,500 to 1,800 inhabitants, and 
lots of California adventurers. Deliver me from a constant 
residence in a border town. 
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St. Joseph, Mo., April 23, 1849 


This morning I strolled off to the hills to shoot mark, and 
when I returned I found Walton waiting to have the wound 
on his head dressed. Ate dinner with him and then went to 
Main St. Here I saw a fight between an Indian and a trader 
of the Utah country concerning some mules 


There was a white man, a border, who took the part of the 
Indian who exhibited the best horsemanship I have ever 
seen. The affray terminated without any serious damage to 
either party. The Indian made a very awkward but earnest 
attempt to swear in English and murdered Uncle Sam's 
boasted Anglo-American most horribly. 


Towards evening the boys sent a wagon for McColm and 
me and we started for camp. During this short journey we 
stopped several times and arrived after crossing the ferry in 
camp on this, the west side of the Missouri, and were fairly 
in the Indian territory, belonging I was told to the Sacks and 
Foxes, but I don't know much about Indian geography and 
their territorial limits. 


> 


Camp No. 2, April 24, 1849 


We first encamped at St. Joseph and this is therefore our 
second encampment. By the road we traveled it is six to 
eight miles from St. Joseph but in a direct line not more 
than four. It is situated near the base of the bluffs on the 
bottom. This morning I left the camp and rambled about to 
look at the scenery. 


The bluffs and bottom are tolerably well timbered , but 
when we ascend to the top of the bluff we see nothing but 
undulating prairie with but here and there a tree to relieve 
the monotony of the scene. The grass is yet low and thinly 
scattered over the surface of the earth. No game was to be 
seen except now and then a solitary squirrel of a flock of 
brants too wild to be approached. 
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Camp No. 2, April 25, 1849 


Today a rattlesnake measuring about four feet in length was 
killed near the camp. But little occurred to mar the 
monotony of camp life today. 


oa 


Camp No. 2, April 26, 1849 


Fisk, Chadwick and others went over the river to collect 
some corn for our mules. Price to get some wagon work 
done, and the rest of us remained in camp to attend to camp 
business that is - eating and feeding and I for one could eat 
with more voracity than in any part of my previous life. Fat 
pork, which till now I never could eat, seems to me to be a 
most palatable delicacy. 


ae tel 


Camp No. 2, April 27, 1849 


There is a prospect this morning that we will soon be on the 
move westward, as the mules are to be supplied with corn 
for a few weeks until the grass shall have grown 
sufficiently to afford them grazing. This afternoon I 
observed a small animal throwing up dirt in the middle of 
our camp. where he was burrowing, apparently without any 
fear. His motions were singular and rapid. 


He would retreat into his hole backwards and after 
remaining a few seconds return to the surface, throw out a 
quantity of dirt and then look about to see that all was 
alright and repeat the process again. I wished to examine 
him closely and after watching his movements for some 
time, I shot him, at the same time regretting that the 
confidence that he seemed to have in his security had been 
so much displaced. 


He was of light brown color; his length was about eight 
inches. He had a short tail with but few hairs on it like a 
mole, his teeth resembled those of the rodentia, but were so 
arranged external to the lips that they might be used 
without opening them. But the most singular peculiarity 
was an arrangement for carrying dirt out of and food into 
his burrow. This consisted of two sacs placed on each side 
of his jaws and neck with an opening external to the mouth. 
Each one was sufficiently large to carry an ounce of dirt, 
and were controlled by strong muscles. 


His forefeet were larger than the hinder ones but were 
much better fitted for locomotion than those of the ordinary 
mole. His ears were very short and the orifice into them 
was very small. His eye though small was very brilliant and 
of a beautiful hazel. He is the gopher. Some time afterwards 
I caught a small animal of the mole tribe, but unlike the 
common mole there was no disproportion between the size 
of the fore and hind feet. He was about the color of a 
common mouse and was a little larger. 


_— 


Camp No. 3, April 28, 1849 


This morning and until 4 p.m. everything was in confusion 
with preparation to move forward, packing, unpacking, 
repacking. 


My medicine chest was moved from wagon to wagon and 
those in my mess refused entirely to carry any part of the 
medicine luggage and the difficulty arose from a 
disposition on their part to incommode me as much as 
possible and I became so disgusted with their meanness and 
the trouble of taking care of the medicine chest that I 
heartily wished it at the bottom of the Missouri 


Some of the boys visited an Indian grave. The warrior was 
buried beneath a mound of earth, and in the mound was 
planted a post painted with hieroglyphics probably 
describing his glorious deeds. There was near the grave 
some provisions designed for his sustenance on the journey 
to the happy hunting grounds. 


About 4 p.m. we started but before we had proceeded many 
rods, I. Rugg broke an axle-tree and his mess remained 
behind with him to repair it. The rest of us progressed to 
Camp No. 3 about five miles from No. 2 and pitched tents 
and concluded to wait for the Ruggs. 


> 


Camp No. 3, April 29, 1849 


We passed the day Sunday quietly in camp, cooking, 
eating, reading, and walking over the prairie to view the 
emigrants crowding past us as they have been driving since 
we first encamped at St. Joseph. 


aaa 


Camp No. 67, July 3, 1849 


YESTER DAY we had to lay by one-half the day on account or rain. There were some Indians in our company part of the 
afternoon The y were Shoshonees. 


Camp No. 68, July 4, 1849 


TODAY we are three months and two days from home without hearing a word of those whom we left behind. How sad a 
reflection that in all their afflictions and troubles, they cannot have the sympathy and attention of those whom they hold 

dear. Walton and I drank to the health and happiness of those cherished at home and remembered our country with patriotic love 
on this birthday of our nation. How differently is this day kept at home where all is joy and gladness which springs from a love of 
country I pride in her glorious institutions. At night we encamped a couple of miles from the junction of the Salt Lake and St. 
Gleale trails. 


Several companies are encamped near our neighborhood. There has been a little rejoicing among all of them in commemoration of 
the 4th of July and the glories or our country. 


Camp No. 69, July 5, 1849 


Tonight we were overtaken by the Delaware Company. They preceded us nearly a week on the road had passed the Mormon 
settlements and were now behind us having lost several days. 


This morning after leaving our encampment some four miles the captain requested me to return for a horse belonging to Herd 
which had remained behind. This i did immediately without stopping to get my arms 


When I got back I found 8 or 10 Paunrack Indians around the horse I rode up to them and told one of them to catch him for me. 
The eldest in the squad took the lasso I offered him, rode after the horse and then threw it over his 


head and returned with him to me. I rewarded him with a few rounds of ammunition and then started for the train. He and others 
who followed me told me that had the Shoshones found .me in the same predicament they would have bound me and taken me 
prisoner and taken me and my horses over the hills. 


To this I answered by tapping on the butt of a worthless pocket pistol I carried and making the sign for six discharges intimated 
that I would have killed six of them first. At this response they fell back a little and consulted and then in a very swampy piece of 


road they approached me again and at the sameFime I saw an Indian riding across the hill to intercept me on the road. 


I then concluded that they had some such notion as that for which they had blamed the Shoshonees. but I determined to hide such 
suspicions from them and began to chat with them when they came up again with all apparent coolness. When about the center of 
the bad road they surrounded me and at this very moment J. G. Canfield and Josiah Krumm appeared at a bend of the road coming 
full speed armed with revolvers and rifles, etc. 


They had been sent back by the captain to rescue me as it was feared that the Indians might fall upon me as I was unarmed. The 
Indians scattered when they came up and we then proceeded towards the train. 


Camp No. 70, July 6, 1849 


THE Delawares now concluded to travel with us if they could keep up and now after having separated for more than 1]200 miles 
of this journey which we set out to make together, we are again in company. Their selfishness would not allow them to wait for us 
at the beginning and now they from the same motive wish us to wait for them. 


Camp No. 71, July 7, 1849 


Nothing of interest has occurred today except that all hands have been looking anxiously for Goose Creek - a little stream where 
gold is said to be deposited. It has been just 12 miles ahead for several days and has not yet been discovered. Camp No. 73, July 9, 
1849 


There is snow on the mountains although in the valley the temperature is quite warm. We have been in sight of snow nearly every 
day since May 29. The dust today has been excessively annoying, In fact a man sitting in the wagon driving would be unable 
much of the time to see the ears of his wheel horses and at night the faces of his drivers were so begrimmed that we could only 
recognize them by voice as that was not quite so dusty as the countenance. 


Four oxen were found dead on the road side this morning with a notice posted up that they had died from the effects of a noxious 
weed. Capt. Walton and others of us supposed that it might have been the weed ox-gad very generally used along here to 
invigorate weary oxen or to accelerate their steps or may have been killed by alkali, which is very abundant here. We had a mule 


and horse sick form the effects of alkaline substance eater with the grass and swallowed with water in which its is dissolved in 
considerable quantities. 


Camp 75, July 10-11, 1849 
Our road this forenoon lay along the river. Several trains are in sight. Some are behind, some before. 


For several days we have heard frequent mention made of Capt. Russell, Lewis and others who took the Ft. Bridger Rd. and so 
lost several days which we saved by taking Sublette's "cut off" to Fort Hall. 


Yesterday at noon we saw a Shoshonee who was extremely friendly and who constantly repeated the name of his nation as a sort 
of pass word to our good graces and respect. this morning another came into our camp. He was armed with a bow made of horn 
and sinew and flint-headed arrows, the first I had the gratification of seeing. 


Camp 76, July 12, 1849 


About 6 p.m. we reached the river bottom The grass is poor, but there is an abundance of currants, yellow, red, black. The yellow 
are many of them very sweet and palatable . Breyfogle of the Delaware, had his horse drowned in a swale here. This is a serious 
loss anywhere. 


Camp 80, July 16, 1849 


The Delaware's have not yet appeared. Today the most Interesting occurrence was a chat between P. Decker and Fisk in which the 
dereliction of duty and propriety the said Peter were duly discussed with many classical epithets found only in a lexicon, called 
the vulgar man's pocket companion which has not yet appeared in print, but of which Fisk would be well qualified to be the editor. 


In addition to this discourse he intimated that he would "mask" the said Peter's face which I resolved should not be done as I 
should have knocked the whole business on the head and hitting C.M. Fisk with the butt of a horse pistol which I held in my hand 
for that purpose. 


Fisk restrained himself to the classics, however, and most of us supposed that Peter needed some little reviewing, as he had been 
very glib tongued and had made and tried to make some mischief in the company, and as long as Professor Cassius confined 
himself to the words of the lesson merely we were very well content. 


Camp 81, July 17, 1849 


TODAY we were overtaken by some packers who were fellow passengers with us on the "John Hancock". Their point of 
departure was Independence where they lay some days. They report that the John Hancock stuck fast on a sand bar below 
Independence and that was the last they heard from her. they had appeased a large number of trains on the way to this point and 
the questions, is "Where will they find grass for their mules when in this region of country?" 


Camp 82, July 18, 1849 


Yesterday at noon we left a mule in our camp and after traveling eight or 10 miles. Cane and I returned for him. We found the 
packers bringing him along. 


Camp 83, July 19, 1849 


Today we traveled 28 miles - a hard day's drive. Russell overtook us at night again and told us we were only three miles from the 
sink, but this has been his story every day for a week, and no one here has any very clear notion of where the sink really is . 
Walton requested Ramsey and me to follow a pack train which had stolen the mule we lost yesterday. When this word came our 
horses were about three miles down the river feeding, and it was about 8 p. m. and the road to the pasture ground lay through 
tickets of willow and wild rose, diversified by ditches and sloughs. But away we went to get our horses, and had a "good time of 
it" 


About 12 p. m. we got back to camp, got some provisions, took our arms and blankets and started. And we rode as fast as our 
horses would go until daylight, over a rough country we had never seen before. We often heard voices probably Indians 
sometimes emigrant. At the forks of the road we took the right and followed it a short distance; then returned took the left and 
found ourselves at a watering place after about three. miles travel, but no camps in sight and h ad to retrace our steps some 
distance when we found a road leading back to the right hand trail. 


We saw a number of camp fires and expected momentarily to arrive at some camp where we could inquire of our thievish friends.. 
But daylight at last revealed the fact that we had passed quite a number of camps in the dark at which no fires were kept, and the 
fires we seen were still far ahead. After sunrise we stopped to take our grub and bait. 


ARTICLE 


Sent out to recover a mule that had been taken by another group of travelers from the herd of the Columbus company of gold 
seekers, Dr. Charles E. Boyle rejoined his company at the Sulphur Wells to learn that the mule had been returned, he reveals in his 
diary noting the events of July 22, 1849 


At these wells many goldseekers stopped to prepare for the trip across the desert, "some 45 or 50 miles to Carson's River." The 
doctor described the scenery as "the most gloomy imaginable" and reported "hills here look like piles of broken bricks." He found 
nearly every state in the Union represented by members of different trains stopping to recruit. 


"A Mr. Gooding sent a notice back to his brother and company telling them to expect the worst dessert they ever saw and they 
would then find it worse than they expected it," his diary reveals 


On July 23. 1849, he wrote: "Our preparations for crossing the desert were continued until 3 p. m We filled everything which 
would contain water, such articles as kegs, boilers, kettles, coffee pots, India boots, life preservers and blankets were all filled 
with the life-preserver - water to their utmost capacity. We also packed the grass we had cut and dried in our wagons and upon the 
backs of our mule and horses and at 3 p.m. we determined to set out, intending to get as nearly across the desert under favor of the 
coolness of the night as possible, as we always found our horses travel faster and farther at night than in day time." 


HE Columbus goldhunters left Sulphur Wells at t 3 p. m. the following day "and soon ground ourselves In the midst of a large 
plain, which. judging from its appearance is coveted by water, but at present is covered with a dry, sedimentary crust mixed with 
salt. It presented a most desolate appearance as no living thing, vegetable or animal, inhabits it except here and there where a 
bunch of sage or greasewood finds a spot in which to sustain a miserable appearance of semi-vitality," the doctor reports in his 
diary. 


Wolves of a dark reddish brown color might occasionally be seen prowling over the waste, waiting the death of weary animals 
which often perish here. The moon shone for awhile and then disappeared leaving the stars to show us the dreary waste which was 
dreary enough to look at by the dim light but must be terrible indeed when viewed by the light of a noonday sun 


"Late at night we overtook Cane and Ramsey who had been sent forward to dig for water. They had found water six or eight feet 
beneath the surface, but It was so salty as to be unfit for use. At 11 p. m we halted to take food ourselves and feed and water our 
mules. After a halt of about one hour we again moved forward. The road we had traveled from 9 until 11 p. m was over a waste of 
quicksand and our stoppage was thus rendered necessary earlier than we anticipated. 


"In the middle of this sand, we came upon a number of persons who had preceded their companies and having built a fire were 
awaiting the arrival of their friends. Once we were started again we continued until daylight when again we stopped to feed and 
rest. Our camping spot was at the edge of what was. called the sandy part of the road which reaches from this point to the river. 
There were many dead animals along the roadside the stench of which made the air of the desert somewhat unpleasant, but 
carcases do not decompose here as they do where there is moisture in greater quantities in the air, but after a slight progress 
towards decomposition they become thoroughly dessicated. 


"A little after sunrise we again moved forward over the most difficult and toilsome portion of the road because of the deep sand 
through which our weary teams were compelled to drag our wagons. All along this part of the road wagons were left scattered 
about, the teams having given out and been sent forward to Carson River to recruit. After traveling at the rate of a mile and a 
quarter an hour for some six or seven miles our teams began to exhibit signs of exhaustion and were one after another, unhitched 
and driven forward to the river to which our mess wagon approached nearer than any of the others except one wagon which was 
pulled by hand. 


"The desert here is one vast sandy waste, very slightly rolling and its limits are only bounded by the horizon. It is dreary and 
desolate in the extreme There are a few sage bushes upon it and lizards and scorpions without number. The desert is emphatically 
a desert as there is nothing found upon it to sustain the life of anything requiring more nourishment than the lizards found here, 
which I am told will live for six months or even longer when entirely deprived of food. 


end story 


LEFT behind in the desert to guard the wagons while others of the Columbus company of goldseekers went to Carson River 
where the fatigued horses rested, Dr.Charles E. Boyle, Columbus physician writes in his diary of July 26, 1849, that so many 
persons were passing it was unnecessary to guard against Indians. 


Last evening we saw 10 12 Shoshonees and one Digger. The latter did not speak and although in company with the Shoshonees he 
appeared to hold himself aloof from them. He was armed with a bow and arrows but his only clothing was a breech clout. During 
my sleep yesterday some of the Delaware camp passed with their horses, having left their wagons behind. This morning Clark, 
and Webster who had traveled with us reported that their packs had been left by the road side and had been opened and that 
everything of value in them had been taken by some passing train. 


The doctor tells of a stranger stopping for a drink or water "which Is something of an object on the desert. I have even known a 
pint of water to he sold for 25 cents. This gentleman was Dr. Ormwley of Greensburg, Pa, where I served my apprenticeship. 
From him I learned the death of Thomas Marshand an old friend "of mine, and that of Amos Steck, another friend, besides several 
acquaintances were on the road to California. 


"Trains were continually passing towards the river and the question: "How far to water?" was frequently repeated. But few trains 
passed in the afternoon, as the traveling is mostly at night and in the forenoon." 


On July 26, 1849, the Columbus goldseekers camped along the Carson River where they found "rich bottomland thinly timbered 
with cottonwood trees. 


He wrote that "A number mules and cattle have been wounded here by the arrows of the Diggers (Indians), some of whom were 
seen and even drew bows upon some men near our camp. A night or two since, a man by the name of Stump fired at some friendly 
Snake or Shoshonee Indians in revenge for the loss of an ax by the arrow of a Digger. We all pronounced him a scamp as these 
Indians love the U. S. flag and were without doubt peaceable. " Price, Barcus and Stiles set forward the following day "to precede 
the rest of the company to the gold diggings, the distance bring still 140 miles. " The Columbus company also were to face 
another desert crossing, 16 or 20 mile in width the same day. 


"All night we traveled over a sandy desert dotted here and there with sage and greasewood. At 12 p.m. we stopped and led the 
stock with grass which we had brought along for that purpose and rested for two hours. Near morning we stopped until we could 
see where to encamp. as we reached the river bank." 


His diary for July 31, 1849, recounts that "Snow is again in sight on the mountains. We are now in the vicinity of the Sierra 
Nevadas and are ascending the lower hills belonging to this range or mountains" 


end second story 


Traveling along the valley of the Carson River, Dr. Charles E. Boyle, a Columbus physician, noted in his diary for Aug. 1, 1849, 
that the party of Columbus gold seekers encountered swamps and hot springs during the day's journey that ended "at the mouth of 
a canyon which appeared to afford a Pass through the Sierra Nevadas." The next morning the party entered the canyon and at 
times had to negotiate rocky hills 100 to 200 feet high "which had fallen from the sides of the enclosing wall and almost blocked 
up the passage." 


"At these points it required the combined strength of the men and mules to force our wagons up and restrain them when going 
down to prevent them from hurrying on at a destructive speed. . .. About noon Walton's wagon was broken and as our mules 
seemed unable to drag on any farther we, that is the majority of Mess No. 2. resolved to pack from that time onward and let Mess 
No I have our wagon. ... At near nightfall we arrived in camp and formed four wagons out of the seven still In our possession in 
camp. Canfield's wagon was stalled in a a creek about one and one-half miles from camp and Walton's , which had been ours, was 
about three miles behind , and the one he had abandoned because broken was about four miles from camp. 


A highlight in the adventurers' day Aug. 3, 1849, was the meeting with a party of emigrants returning from California "all in good 
spirits." They reported "that the road we had yet to pass over was worse than what we had already passed." The doctor also 
recounts how the travelers had gone back to recover their abandoned wagon to make a cart of It since "we were already tired of 
packing." The cart broke before they got it back to camp. 


On Aug. 4, 1849, "after traveling a little distance over the brow of the mountain we began to descend when a scene presented 
itself to our eyes which was the most lovely and picturesque that a mortal eye ever beheld Before us far down between the 
mountains, lay a beautiful green valley surrounded by high mountains of bare solid granite of which the lower part was covered 
by a growth of pine trees while the summits were lightly capped with snow. 


"At one extremity of the valley lay a lake of bright clear water and through the valley ran a number of clear mountain stream. The 
lake was divided into two parts by a promontory or rocks and is probably the origin of some of the California streams. In this 
valley, called Lake Valley, or Pleasant Lake Valley, we found our company encamped and here we stopped. 


end third story/ 


Columbus adventurers bound for the California gold strike changed the destination of their wagon train from Sacramento City to 
Sutters Mill, scene of the original gold discovery, as they neared hat point. Dr. Charles E. Boyle, a Columbus physician who made 
the trip, wrote in his diary under date of Aug. 10, 1849. 


Eager to reach their destination the Columbus party were under way early in the morning of Aug. 11,1849. having slept the night 
before "in the pasture near our mules, about three miles from camp, so that we could bring the teams up early." 


"The light of the numerous watch fires, visible all around the valley - the frequent firing of guns and the whooping of the persons 
engaged in herding the animals all combined, made quite a wild. strange and romantic scene. Well, early in the morning we 
moved on with two carts and four wagons, the remains of the 10 wagons with which we started from Columbus, Ohio. 


At noon, "we took a lunch which was not very cooked and looked a little for gold but It was probably a little too deeply situated 
for us to find. We then drove on to Weaver Creek diggings, Weavertown. where we met Mexicans, Chileans, Peruvians, I Indians 
and a few Americans. We here met W. C. Stiles - he had made a little money but not much. When I had an opportunity to test my 
Spanish I found that owing to diligent study I could speak it with considerable facility. 


"We did not stay long but proceeded on to the next dry diggings, four or five miles, where we landed before dark. We encamped 
under the widespread branches of a beautiful oak tree in the center of a little valley where we found some houses. We soon 
learned that this was the gallows tree as three men were hanged upon it six months before for robbery and murder after a fair trial 
by a jury of miners, as has been the custom in this country 


"Tommy Davis got two speck of gold, the first in our rear division who found any. 


We lay down under the tree thinking of our homes and our present situation and the thousand other things which would naturally 
crowd upon the mind and fell asleep" 


On Aug. 12. 1849. the doctor wrote in his diary that they were Camped "about five miles from the Mill, El Moline or Coloma" 
where they intended to remain "until the sickly season should be over" Some of the members of the company went on from this 
camp to Sacramento and preparations were being made to share the remaining equipment and dissolve the company. 


On Aug. 14, 1849, he writes that , "I went to Coloma 


the town is small and built of logs, frame and cloth houses and is populated by Americans and foreigners form all parts of the 
world." The next day he again went to Colona, where he intended to take up quarters. 


"The prices charged by most doctors are exorbitant - $10 for a visit in town and $16 bleeding and tooth pulling," he writes. 
Packers the next day brought reports of the prevalence of cholera in the states. 


On Aug. 17, 1849, after a day spent trying to arrange disposition of the remaining goods, the company voted to dissolve. 
end story 
in the final entries in Dr. Charles E, Boyle's diary, the Columbus doctor who 


traveled to California in the gold rush of 1849 with a company of Columbus adventurers tells of his homesickness and of meeting 
"Dr. Miley, formerly of Columbus" who "came to our camp very tired of wandering -around the country and wishing himself 
home again." 


This was under date of Aug. 18, 1949. 


At Coloma. Aug. 20, 1849, he wrote: 'This morning I went with Drummond, M'ilvain and Dennison to examine a bar on the South 
Fork of the American and at 2 p. m. went into the village. Took hoarding with Herd-- went two miles and a half to William's 
Rancho for some baggage left there and returned at 10 p. m. Went to bed and suffered some on account of the numberless fleas 
which infest the place. 


"Columa Is situated on the southeast bank of the South Fork of the American Fork of the Sacramento. This is the place where gold 
was first discovered in this country. While digging at Sutter's saw mill the discovery was made by Mr. Marshall, who is now as 
poor as any one need wish to be. The houses are either log huts or frames shingled and weather boarded with cloth." 


The following day he "went back to the old camping grounds and found some of the boys sick." He also relates under the same 


date story that "Walton and Drummond. returning from the South Fork whither hey had gone on a prospecting tour. gave chase 
to a young grizzly bear and their mouths watered for gear steaks." 


The two retreated when the young baby reached the side of its mother in a deep ravine. Of the grizzly bear, the doctor writes: "Its 
great strength and ferocity make It the, dread of everyone. One hunter told that he had seen a bear take three ribs out of a buffalo 
at one time. On another occasion a hunter saw a bear 


kill a buffalo at a single blow." 


Under date of Aug. 22, 1849, he tells of building a shelter . "Today I went to the mountains and cut some pine saplings and 
dragged them into town -- joined them together - made a frame, covered it with cloth and had a house nine feet square to hide in at 


night. Fleas are at home here." Because of the heat he "lounged about most of the day." Aug. 23. 1849. "Over 100 degrees in the 
shade. The health of the place is not good but there are so many doctor and quacks in the country that they scarcely have enough 
to do to make a living." 


On Aug. 24. 1849, he wrote, "Today like yesterday had one or two calls but not profitable ones. I shall go to digging when the 
weather becomes cool enough to be healthy." 


"Heat excessive - not very well - homesick -- have heard nothing of wife or children since. the Ist day of April last." he wrote 
Aug. 24. 


His last entry was on Aug. 26, 1849 and read: "Last night I went over to camp 101 and found several of the Delaware boys 
indisposed. Heard of the death of J. K. Polk and of the prevalence of cholera in the U.S. I expect that it will visit this region of 
country." 


While Dr. Boyle's diary ended abruptly at this point., it is known that tie remained in California for nearly a year. 


He searched for gold briefly, but soon discovered he could do much better financially as well as render a humanitarian service to 
his fellowman by setting up medical practice among the miners. 


With several friends, Dr. Boyle eventually, constructed a sailboat, launched it at San Francisco and for the next two years explored 
the coast and sea around Cape Horn, finally sailing up the Atlantic coast to Norfolk, Va. 


He returned to Columbus where he again took up the practice of medicine. During the Civil War he was the surgeon of the 9th 
Ohio Regiment. Upon his death in 1868 he was interred in Greenlawn Cemetery. An incorporator of the cemetery. he was one of 
the first to he buried there. 


Boyle born 12.12.1821 


Camp No. 4, April 30, 1849 


This morning we all started together, the Ruggs having 
arrived last night at dark. After going a mile or two Crist 
broke an axle-tree and his mess including myself waited to 
assist in repairing. After several hours of hard work we had 
mended up and were again on our way after the rest of the 
train and overtook them at Camp No. 4 on Wolf Creek, 
tired and hungry. 


After supper went to examine an Indian grave on a tree top 
that is a trough made of a log, to which a lid was fixed and 
the whole secured about 20 feet above the ground, among 
the branches of the tree, and in it reposed the remains of a 
fellow being. In the box were placed the knife and other 
accouterments of the deceased to fit him for his entrance 
into the Indian paradise, the happy hunting grounds in the 
west. 


= 


Camp No. 5, May 1, 1849 


Today we traveled over the prairie 25 or 30 miles and on 
our route passed a village of Sacks and the missionary 
station among the Ioways. The wind was cold and 
unpleasant from the N.E. and the weather quite unpleasant. 
The climate here does not appear to be so agreeable as in 
the same latitude in Ohio. 


_ 


Camp No. 6, May 2, 1849 


The country we traveled today is of the same character as 
that we passed yesterday, rolling prairie with here and there 
a small grove in some ravine. Although our camp was in 
sight of a wooded bottom there was great difficulty in 
obtaining wood to cook with and we had to gather large dry 
weeds to supply the deficiency. 
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Camp No. 6, May 3, 1849 


We traveled about 15 miles and encamped on the banks of a 
little stream called the Nemahow, whose clear bright water 
was pleasant to look upon especially as we had had no 
water for some days but once except from an occasional 
puddle. Several parties of emigrants were encamped here 
and among them a quarteroon of Frenchman of the 
Pottowatomie nation with his wife (white) and a white 
Frenchman who had left his Pottowatomie family (wife and 
children) with their people. 
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Camp. No. 7, May 4, 1849 


As there had been very heavy rains during the last night 
and there was a prospect of more rains today, we concluded 
not to go on, especially as there was not good camping 
ground, it was said, for 20 miles , and we were fearful so 
long a drive would gall our mules if it should rain. We 
repacked our loads and then I and some others went fishing 
and caught among the party a large turtle and a catfish. 


Today I tried my hand at making corn dodgers and the mess 
said I had succeeded very well. I amused myself by talking 
to the quarteroon Indian about the customs and history of 
the Indians. He could speak the language of the Chippewas, 
Sacks and Pottowatomies besides French and English, the 
later two very well. 
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Camp No. 8, May 5, 1849 


Having made today a treaty of alliance offensive and 
defensive with a company from Illinois we proceeded 
onward with good and willing heart, and encamped in a 
plain in a very pleasant place near a small stream where 
wood and water were abundant. We are to keep regular 
watch every night as hitherto but instead of watching three 
hours every other night each man able to do duty must keep 
watch one hour every night. The wagon train now consists 
of 15 wagons, five belonging to our allies and 10 to our 
own company, and makes altogether an imposing 
appearance. And we suppose we will be well able to protect 
ourselves from attacks by Indians. 
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Camp No. 9, May 6, 1849 


Today we traveled on slowly until about 3 p.m. when we 
arrived at the bank of a beautiful stream, the largest we 
have yet had to encounter. The stream was about 30 yards 
in width, 4 feet deep and very clear. It is called Big Blue 
River. We were engaged some time on the banks preparing 
to foot the river. 


Some raised their wagon beds, some raised their loading 
merely while others carried their provisions across upon 
their backs. These preparations were necessary to prevent 
the provisions from becoming wet and spoiled. Tommy 
Davis officiated as wade master general and was 
completely water soaked by the time his transportation was 
completed. Walton's mess lost part of their coffee in 
carrying it across. 


Along the margin of the stream I found an abundance of an 
suculent root much resembling the sweet potato. During my 
watch I cooked turtle soup but scorched it so much that is 
was not very good. On the eastern bank of the stream was a 
newly made grave with a cross at the head. On the cross 
was the simple inscription "Nicholas Boimenties." How he 
died and further who he was could not be ascertained. 
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Camp No. 10, May 7, 1849 


Today we traveled over a tolerably well watered country. 
We passed the intersection of the Independence and St. 
Joseph roads this forenoon 
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Camp No. 11, May 8, 1849 


The entire day we traveled through a well-watered country. 
Graves were frequently passed today. About 5 p.m. we 
crossed a pleasant little stream, and soon after encamped on 
a hill top where we had but little grass, and no wood or 
water was nearer than 200 or 400 yards. 


Here was a predicament in which none of us was very well 
pleased to be placed. But grumbling, which was thoroughly 
tried, did not good, and we set about our arrangements for 
the night, and upon the whole were not very uncomfortable 
or disagreeably situated. 
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Camp No. 12 May 9, 1849 


Last night during my watch (from 11 till 12 p m.) I had the 
pleasure of marching to music, and such music! It was 
nothing more nor less than the howling of a pack of hungry 
wolves. But there was no fear of these villainous animals, 
which prey only upon the weak and defenseless. and attack 
no animal or person able to defend himself 


During the day we traveled a rolling prairie and frequently 
crossed the sandy beds of dried up winter streams. I picked 
up several pretty specimens of pebble but am not 
sufficiently well versed in minerology to tell what kind 
they were. I, for the first time, today saw several beds of 
the cactus indigous here growing in the sandy hollows we 
passed. Hitherto I did not suppose that this plant was a 
natural habitat in so high a northern latitude. 


While stopping at noon we had a view of a pair of 
antelopes skimming over the prairie. They are beautiful 
animals, less in size than the deer which they somewhat 
resemble in appearance . 


Took supper tonight seated on a pair of elk horns of great 
size. Today I observed quite a number of old buffalo skulls. 
but It Is too early In the season to meet the living animal in 
great numbers yet in this part of the country. These skulls 
serve as a kind of prairie post office, as upon them 
wanderers upon the prairie write their names, date and the 
direction of their route, etc., for the information of their 
friends who may chance to find them. 
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Camp No. 13, May 10, 1849 


As we were moving along today we saw many notices 
written by our predecessors upon elk end deer horns and 
buffalo skulls. These evidences of the welfare and progress 
of others; some of whom we knew, gave or us great 
satisfaction. After supper I patronized the employment of 
Izaak Walton, the fishing saint but unsuccessfully . 


The watch, which is set at 8 p.m. , was not yet on duty 


when the prairie wolves began their music; they howl and 
bark much like small dogs but howl more and bark less. 
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Camp No. 14, May 11, 1849 


Today the report spread through two or three of the messes 
that J. G. Canfield had had the pleasure of seeing an Indian 
or two stalking along the side of the camp watched by him 
on the night of the 10th. G. Walton was on the same watch 
and on the next beat denied the charge and ascribed the 
sight of Indians to the fact that we had that day heard of 
two men belonging to an oxtrain who had been chased by 
15 or 20 Indians some 10 miles the night before. 
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CAMP NO. 15. MAY 12, 1849 


This day has been one of interest to us and will long be 
remembered as the day of the first buffalo hunt. We started 
early this morning in hopes of reaching the Platte some 80 
miles distant, and were making very good progress when 
suddenly about 9 a.m. a herd of buffalo was said to be in 
sight. 


Walton, Fisk and others set off on horseback to get to 
Ieeward of them and thus have the advantage of the wind, 
while Stiles, Dewitt, Bryden and several others went on 
foot more directly toward them 


After a few minutes Barcus and others of us who remained 
with the train, seeing partly colored animals among the 
supposed herd of buffaloes concluded that they were oxen 
belonging to some emigrant train and determined to have a 
good laugh at the expense of the hunters. Part of the herd 
soon disappeared on the other side of the hill where they 
were first discovered. 


Another portion very strangely indeed made directly for the 
foremost wagons which were some half mile in advance of 
the train and in a little time we could distinguish that the 
buffaloes were neither buffaloes nor oxen but Indians on 
bareback Then might be seen a sight seldom witnessed. 


G. Walton returned on the jump yelling "Indians , Indians" 
and then looking toward the horsemen , we saw all except 
two of them returning at full speed. 


The footmen an the opposite side of the ridge could be seen 
running up to where they could get a view of the buffalo 
and then as each straggler came in sight of the hilltop they 
would jump down and run toward the train. 


Neither the horsemen nor footmen had gone in a body and 
yet all followed along the little valleys to get near enough 
for a shot at the buffaloes without alarming them and as 
each one came in sight of the Indians they turned about and 
came back quickly. 


The foremost wagons returned in a gallop to the main train 
and the second officer in command, the captain being: 
absent on the "hunt,"ordered the wagons to be formed into 
a ring in such a manner that each wagon formed a 
protection for the mules of the preceding one.Then each 
man was ordered to proceed under arms. 


This was soon effected and as the hunters returned they fell 
into rank. 


There was considerable confusion on the part of the 
worthies with no little fright. The two horsemen who did 
not return immediately were Capt. Walton and a gentleman 
belonging to an Illinois company traveling with us, who 
instead or hurrying back to camp, rode up to the Indians 
who saluted them in a very friendly way. Then they 


returned to the train having Invited the Indians to come to 
the train and have a talk. 


The Indians to the number of 50 or more rode toward the 
wagons in good order and when they were within about 150 
yards of the train our captain started out to meet them . The 
chief at that same time ordered a halt and rode out to meet 
our captain. Both rode to the middle of the distance , 
exchanged the signs of friendship, shook hands and then 
rode together to our corral. The whole party then rode up to 
within a rod of us, halted, dismounted, and seated 
themselves on the ground. 


We then began to talk with them by means of signs. They 
told us they were Cheyennes and were somewhat indignant 
at our supposing them to be Pawnees with whom they were 
at war and whose country they were then invading. 


D- was discovered under a wagon. C was unable to get his 
gun in order until informed that he would be assisted into 
rank by some of our men. F stole my pistols and drank half 
a pint of whisky to keep his courage and some few knees 
and teeth rattling as some supposed that a battle was 
inevitable.. We had seen about 100 Indians go over the hill 
and did not know how many more were in the vicinity. 
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CAMP No.16 MAY 13, 1849 


Yesterday after leaving the Indians we proceeded onward 
toward the Platte and when within 10 or 12 miles of the 
river we encamped as night was setting in, although we had 
neither wood nor water. Here we were joined by another 
small train. As today is the Sabbath we determined to lay 
by as soon as we reached the river or found good camping 
ground . We started early for the river which we did not 
suppose was more than four or five miles distant, but in this 
were disappointed as we had to travel four hours before 
reaching the stream. 


The appearance of the land as we approached the Platte at 
this point is very singular indeed. As the surface, which is 
nearly level, is covered over In every direction by little 
mounds gradually diminishing in size until they are lost in 
the flat ground of the bottom land. These mounds appear to 
have been formed by the action of the water of the river and 
that draining from the hills. 
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CAMP NO. 17, MAY 14, 1849 


Today at an early hour we got in motion and after about 
three hours travel we arrived at Fort Childs now called Ft. 
Kearney. The fort consists of several adobe built and 
covered houses which are warm but dirty. Two or three 
families live here, and the usual number of followers of 
troops consists of two companies of dragoons. We here 
learned that the Cheyennes we had met were but part of a 
war party consisting of about 1100 men who were out on an 
expedition into the Pawnee country. That the day we saw 
them they had taken several scalps and one prisoner, a 
Pawnee boy about 12 years old who was released by the 
troops of the fort with but little difficulty. I saw the little 
fellow at the fort with the interpreter attached to the station. 
He said that when the family was attacked they sent him to 
hide and that after a time the Cheyennes found him and 
took him out of his hiding place. 


He saw they had four scalps which he supposed to be those 
of his father, mother, brother and sister. They then tied him 
upon a horse and carried him past the fort . 


Upon learning this, Capt. Walker took one company of the 
dragoons and pursued them. When he overtook them he 
demanded the boy, but they at first refused to give him up. 
There upon he ordered his men to ride in among them and 
cut the boy lose and to cut down any of the Indians who 
resisted. Their respect for the Long Knives was so great 
they offered no resistance. 


I became acquainted with a Negro interpreter, who was 
born in St. Louis but had been raised among the Indians. 
He spoke English, French and several other Indian 
languages, and had been in Paris. He told me that he 
received a pension from the government for the share he 
had in perpetrating an Indian treaty and was also appointed 
interpreter at a salary of $300 per year. After this who dares 
say that Republicans are ungrateful! From this man I 
learned a great many curious things about the trading 
customs and superstitions of the Indians. 
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Camp No. 18, May 15, 1849 


After 24 hours at Ft. Childs and making a few repairs we 
set forward on the south bank or bottom of the Platte and at 
night encamped on a small stream, in which we had 
considerable sport fishing and caught a good mess. 


As I was traveling along today I found a recently 
abandoned human skull. The skull was that of a young 
person who had probably been killed by the war party of 
Cheyennes we had seen. 
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Camp No. 19, May 16, 1849 


This morning we started early but as the rain soon began to 
fall, we camped about 10 o'clock. Here as I was to the 
cooking, McCommen agreed to gather the wood, and to do 
this a small arm of the river had to be crossed as no wood 
grew on the side on which we were encamped . 


The river was about 10 feet wide. This Mac waded as the 
island bank was lower than the side on which we were 
placed . He threw the wood back and than attempted to 
cross again in the same manner in which he had gone over, 
but in doing so fell into the water , and the swearing of the 
Army in Flanders was not to be compared 


The balance of the mess laughed, which only made Mac the 
more outrageous but he cooled after a time from combined 
influence of the ducking and exhausted rage. 


Bean soup was the order of the day, and I begin to think 
myself quite an expert in its manufacture. 


About 9 a.m. today we met a party on their way to the 
States, they were 30 days from.Salt Lake. They had one 
wagon and about 50 mules carrying light packs. They was 
moving rapidly, notwithstanding the rain which was falling 
heavily. They reported the road good They were Mormons. 
We soon afterwards passed a party from St. Louis 
encamped on the prairie waiting for fair weather. 
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Camp No. 20, May 17, 1849 


While the train was moving along today, Decker and I 
concluded to ride over to the bluffs the road being too 
distant (five or six miles) to afford a good view of the 
curioys looking monuments of the sport of the elements. As 
we approached the river below Fort Childs the ground was 
broken into hillocks as before described. 


In this place as we approached the bluffs the ground 
became more uneven and appeared as if deep ravines with 
which the surface of the earth was furrowed, had been 
produced by the rushing of vast bodies of water over it. 


As before on our approach to the river, the hills appeared to 
subside into little mounds and what had been the bed of 
ravines appeared on approaching the river to become the 
surface of the river bottom which was some 10 or 12 miles 
wide. When we reached the bluff, and ascended the first 
range, we had a fine view of the plain river bottom dotted 
over with trains of emigrants, and of the opposite shore, 
bottom and bluff beyond and, up and down the river for 20 
or 30 miles. In the valley below and between us and the 
river a party of hunters were chasing some antelopes, 12 or 
15 we saw, but which the hunters could not approach on 
account of the great speed. Wolves might also have been 
prowling over the prairie. 


The bluffs are made up of a great number of hills which 
appear as though patched together in a very compressed 
manner with but very little grass, with peas and dwarf 
cedars and pines, these hills exceed in wild, picturesque 
and dreary grandeur anything I have seen among the 
ravines of the Allegheny mountains. 
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Camp No. 21, May 18, 1849 


This morning at 5, we started and at about 9, we came to 
the camp of some traders, who were returning to the States, 
with several wagons laden with buffalo skins and other 
pelts. Of them we obtained some fresh buffalo meet, and 
learned that a herd of these animals might be found beyond 
the bluffs. Walton, Harercluft of the Illinois company, 
Price, McCommen and some others rode off to take a hunt 
and Sunn and old Tommy concluded to accompany them on 
food. 


Some of the buffalo meat I ate raw, it was good and 
sweet,and when cooked looked much like beef and tasted 
so nearly like it that it would be difficult to distinguish 
between buffalo and tough beef. After we had been in camp 
a short time, Sunn and Tommy came in. They reported that 
they saw signs of buffalo in the hills but they had lost sight 
of the horsemen and dthen concluded to return tired and 
hungry and down mouthed because they could not get a 
shot. 


At night we encamped on the worm of a hill at the base of 
which there was a beautiful little valley covered with good 
grass and through which a small stream flowed. At this 
encampment I tried my hand at making batter cakes and 
succeeded to admiration. We also had some buffalo steaks 
which Mac had procured from the traders in the morning, 
and as it was the first fresh meat we had had it went off 
well. Walton and party did not arrive until about camping 
time. They had obtained nothing. As there were signs of 
Indians, a double guard was detailed and I went to sleep to 
the music made by a pack of wolves. _— 


Camp No. 22, May 19, 1849 


This morning I got up at 2 a.m. to stand guard until 4. The 
night was very dark and rain fell in considerable quantity 
but everything remained quiet until we were relieved, when 
I proceeded to cook breakfast, which was made up of 
buffalo steak, batter cakes, ham, coffee and sea bread. Just 
as breakfast was ready the rain came down in torrents, 
when an interesting scene might have been witnesses. We 
were all dressed in oil-cloth suits which, thanks to Mr. 
Gaver of Columbus, were not made of waterproof stuff, 
and the blacking from the coats covered our hands and 
faces with an unsightly appearance of black streaks of dirt. 


Then as each one ate up the portion he had, he would run to 
the fire and seize some food and scud for the protection 
afforded on the lea side of a wagon and there stand and eat 
while the rain moistened the food for the inside and the 
clothes on the outside, in a manner beautiful in theory but 
not very comfortable in practice. 


After breakfast, G. Walton, F.L. Dungan and I went across 
to the bluffs about three miles distant. These hills are much 
like those heretofore described. We saw several wolves, 
hares, antelopes, etc. but were unable to get a shot. At noon 
we returned to the camp and as the weather had cleared up 
we soon got in motion and proceeded about 15 miles and 
camped. 
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Camp No. 23, May 20, 1849 


The bluffs are gradually receding form the river and 
becoming less broken, rugged and confused. How they are 
farther along we shall see. From the point where we first 
came to the Platte to this place, some 80 miles , the bluffs 
are exceedingly wild, desolate and rugged. 


As we go farther from the river the hills appear to increase 
in altitude as far as we could see. Wolves are numerous and 
may be seen almost any time. On the bottom prairie there 
are many antelope and deer, while deer and mountain- 
antelope, elks and buffalo abound in the bluff hills. 


This country is only fit for the savage and the mountain 
hunter, and will be a possession unto than forever 
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Camp No. 24, May 21, 1849. 


This morning we learned that the company with whom we 
have traveled from the Namahaw were dissatisfied with 
some of the arrangements for placing the guard at night, 
and had concluded to move on separately. When we 
stopped at noon they drove on. 


Yesterday buffalo were seen on the north bank of the river, 
and a hunter from another company killed one on this side. 


About 9 a. m. three men, belong to another company, who 


had been out buffalo hunting and got lost came into our 
camp. We provided them with supper and lodging. 
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CAMP No. 25, May 22, 1849 


This morning as Stiles and Sunn who had gone in pursuit of 
buffaloes, had not returned during the night, we began to 
fear that some accident had befallen them, and Tommy 
Davis, Christ, Deny and myself were sent off to hunt them 
up. We armed ourselves well, took a compass and spyglass, 
packed our clothes on our backs and waded the river. The 
bottom of the river is composed of quicksand which lies in 
a kind of wary manner on the surface of the bed and is 
almost constantly changing. 


The water is so muddy that the bottom cannot be seen at the 
depth of one inch. We found in it somewhat difficult to 
wade as we might be moving along in water only ankle 
deep and at the next step plunge in up to the knee or middle 
or on the other hand we would be wading in deep water and 
almost fall on account of striking the bottom which was 
only a few inches below the surface. 


After a short time the boys in camp fired a signal to let us 
know the babes of the prairie had returned , but as we were 
in sight of some buffalo we thought we might hunt a little 
too. We four formed a line , stationing ourselves about 150 
yards apart and waited for them to come up as the direction 
they were then moving would bring them across our line. 
As they caught sight of us, however, they sheared off and 
we could not get a fair shot a them. 


While we were waiting far the buffalo to come within 
range, three antelope came bounding up to within eight or 
10 yards where we were hidden in the grass. Of these we 
shot one which we carried on our backs to the river about 
four miles when J. Crummin came over and signaled us to 
cross with the meat. When we arrived we cut it up and 
divided the messes. The flesh of the antelope is the finest I 
have ever eaten 
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CAMP NO. 26, MAY 23, 1849 


Today about 11 a. m. we reached the upper ford of the 
south fork of the Platte where we overtook I, D. Pound, 
formerly of Columbus. As we neared the ford we were 
surrounded by Indians, squaws and papooses of the Lion 
nation, who began begging for any and everything edible in 
our possession and even picked up the scattered grains of 
corn which the mules had let fall. 


Far a few pints a buffalo robe might be bought; a moccasin 
for a half pint or for a single cracker. Some of the boys 
traded for robes and blankets. 


The river here is quite wide from half a mile to a mile, and 
not more than two or three feet in depth . 


The name the Indians assume here is Sacotah which means 
cutthroat. And when I asked one old fellow what he.was, 
with great self-complacency he drew the edge of his hand 
across his throat and said, "Sacotah, Sacotah." The Lions 
are dirty, greasy and degraded, miserable, wretched beggars 
and some of them picked the pockets of some of the boys. 
There were two Frenchmen here who had lived, the one 15 
and the other 24 years, among these people, and were 
married to squaws. 


Some of the emigrants traded some whisky to the Indians 
and this produced its usual effect, brawling and such a 
noise! 


While I was sitting In the Frechmen's wigwam a young 
man belonging to an emigrant train came in, seated himself, 
surveyed the wigwam, the squaw, the half-breed papooses, 
the dirty filthy cooking, the vermin. He sat in perfect 
silence for about five minutes, and then as if he had arrived 
at a conclusion, got up and In a solemn and serious manner 
explained: " Well, a man can go to the States and marry a 
decent, clean, white woman," and then departed without 
another word. 


We crossed the river without very much difficulty given by 
the Indians. The wigwams are made of dressed buffalo skin 
stretched on holes forming a kind of circular tent, with a 
hole in the top for the smoke to escape, and below this in 
the center of the wigwam the fire is built. Indian etiquette 
requires that when you enter, you rest yourself in silence, 
then after a little time the inhabitants begin a conversation. 
This among tribes speaking different languages is carried 
on by means of signs and is easily understood and about as 
expressive as the spoken tongue. I learned very many of the 
signs and could converse with almost any Indian I met. 
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Camp No. 27, May 24, 1849 


About 9 a m. we hitched up and drove about five or six 
miles and then as the rain begun to fall in torrents, we 
encamped in a little hollow where the rain had produced a 
pool of water. 


We had no wood and had to eat our food uncooked. As it 
continued to rain, we wrapped ourselves in our blankets 
and lay in the wagons the balance of the day. At this 
encampment there were large numbers of wolves prowling 
about. Fifteen or 20 of them might he seen at any time 
almost any time of the day surrounding our mules while 
they were feeding but they took good care to keep beyond 
the range of our rifles. 
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CAMP No. 28, May 25 


Today we reached the north branch of the Platte after 
passing through Ash Hollow, a narrow valley. The hills 
enclosing it are high, rugged and rocky and sparsely 
timbered with cedars. The timber in the valley is principally 
ash with an undergrowth of choke-cherry and other shrubs. 
The number of buffalo carcasses and bones indicates that 
many of these animals have perished in this pleasant and 
romantic little value. 


Today as we passed over the plains a small herd of buffalo 
was seen at a distance. In the meantime a veritable 
patriarch of the roving wild cattle, a buffalo bull, came 
trotting across the prairie directly towards the train, but he 
turned off before coming near enough to allows us a good 
shot . Walton and Fisk, being mounted, chased him for a 
time but to no purpose. 


Our encampment was between the bluff and the river near 
the mouth of the Valley Ark Hollow. At this place a 
proposition was originated in Mess No 2, of which I am a 
member, by T. Price and C.M. Fisk to move and leave the 
balance of the company because some of the messes had 
had teams. I told them I intended to go to California with 
the hindmost wagon, and was kept in the dark about the 
plot thereafter. 


When they got up a party made up sufficiently large as they 
supposed, they then told the captain what they were about 
to do. He told them the first man who left the company 
without orders he would shoot and that honest men enough 
could be found to shoot the balance. This put a stop to any 
further proceedings in that way. 
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Camp No. 29, May 26, 1849 


Today we traveled up the west or rather southwest side of 
the Platte (North). The stream is muddy like the south fork 
but in a small degree less so. The current is very swift and 
the stream is in many places very shallow. Decker, Stine 
and IJ visited quite an interesting natural curiosity called 
Castle Bluff . We rambled over the bluffs for some time. 
They are composed of mud and fine pebbles cemented 
together with lime, and look very much like dried mortar 
ordinarily made by stone masons. 


As mentioned yesterday a motion was made to dissolve the 
company as .some of the team were pretty well fagged, but 
nothing definite was determined upon, and I suppose no 
separation will take place . 
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Camp No. 30, May 27, 1849 


Day after day we traverse prairie level or rolling, without 
seeing anything but grass and prairie flowers, and rarely a 
tree. Sometime during the afternoon we crossed a small 
stream on the margin of which at some distance from the 
trail stood a solitary tree. 


After we had passed this stream four or five hundred yards, 
Tommy Davis, who was behind the rest the of the company, 
fired his gun, swung his hat , etc.. Several us started back 
running, supposing he had got into trouble, but when we 
came back he informed us that all the rumpus had been 
made to call our attention to a bale of buffalo robes in the 
tree top. 


This we decided to be the final resting place of a defunct 
Indian, but he could not be convinced until we had found a 
similar bale in the hollow of the tree, which we unrolled 
and found to be the remains of a papoose, dressed in a suit 
of grave clothes made of fine buffalo and deer skin, 
elaborately ornamented with beads and other trinkets, and 
thus kept they slept - the child in the hollow of the tree and 
the brave on the branches. 


The modes of disposing of the dead differ in the different 
tribes. In some they bury with a great deal of ceremony - in 
others the body is placed on a tree or on a platform - raised 
above the ground to protect the body from the wolves; and 
some tribes use both methods . The opinions in reference to 
the proper manner are various. Some say that it would be 
imposing an unnecessary burden on the Manitou to dig up 
the bodies of the dead at the day of resurrection, and 
therefore they placed the body above ground - others say 
that he would prefer having the remains in one place which 
is not likely when they are left on trees , as in time they will 
become scattered .. . and therefore bury them alleging that 
it will be less trouble for the Great Spirit to dig them up 
than to hunt them up when so scattered. 


In some instances they burn the dead to prevent the 
transmission of consumption and other diseases which are 
produced by the evil spirits whose power is diminished by 
thus destroying his last resting place. 
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Camp No. 31, May 28, 1849 


Today at noon we came in sight of Chimney rock and 
looked at it through the telescope. We were in sight of it 
nearly all afternoon and our encampment is apparently not 
very far front it. 
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CAMP NO. 32, MAY 29, 1849 


This morning Sherman, Carl and I started for Chimney 
Rock. After walking rapidly for more than two hours we 
found ourselves at the base of a hill some 250 feet in 
height. As I was climbing this hill I found my face in 
uncomfortable proximity to a large rattlesnake with 10 or 
12, rattles which I immediately shot. 


We climbed the hill and cut our names in the soft sandy 
rock. After dinner another party started for Court House 
Rock, a large rock resembling a court house or church. 


Those who went found their three or four miles lengthens 
out to 10 before they reached the rock and did not set back 
till nearly night. Near night we passed a large train of oxen 
encamped. We also unhitched in a few minutes as the 
temperature had suddenly become very much reduced so 
that the great coats were absolutely necessary 
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CAMP NO. 33, May 30, 1849 


Traveled 10 or 12 miles in the afternoon, and encamped in 
a pleasant valley between Scotts Bluffs. These bluffs are 
named for a man by the name of Scott who died here. He 
had been sick and unable to travel, and was forsaken by his 
comrades. 


There are many curiously shaped points to be seem along 
the bluffs here resembling horses, castles, round towers and 
other works of art. Our road to this from yesterday's.camp 
is directly from the river southward. 
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CAMP NO, 34, MAY 31, 1849 


Our road today led us still farther from the river, and was at 
first sandy, then muddy, then sandy again. After four miles 
travel we arrived at the blacksmith shop kept by Robidous, 
a Frenchman, of St. Joseph, who has a Sioux wife. He 
keeps tinware to trade to.the Indians and here 500 miles 
from any place, I found Webster's dictionary and other 
books to match, besides some French devotional and 
historical works. 


We here met two Mormons from Salt Lake, on their way to 
the States. One of them had been in the old diggings, but in 
passing through the Crow country, they had been robbed of 
horses, oxen, etc. They report the gold plenty and the road 
good. 


A short distance from the blacksmith shop I found the horn 
of a mountain sheep, called Gros Corners, by the trappers 
of Canada. The horn was about four inches in diameter one 
way and 6 the other near the root, and was about two feet 
long. 


From the top of a hill which we ascended soon after leaving 
the blacksmith shop we could see Laramie Peak about 150 
miles distant, snow-capped, dim and indistinct like a faint 
cloud or haze in the atmosphere. 
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CAMP No. 35, June 1, 1849 


It is still some distance to Fort Laramie. Sandy hills are 
becoming more common than on the forepart of the road. 
Yesterday at noon we found our bread damp and took it out 
and dried it. We consulted a long time on the propriety of 
disposing of two or three of our wagons and buying mules 
to pack on, and thus increase our effective force. 
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Camp No. 36, June 2 ,1849 


Today we very unexpectedly came in sight of a junction of 
the Platte and Laramie Rivers. At noon we encamped on 
the bank of the Laramie 100 yards or so from the mouth by 
which it discharges its waters into the N. Platte. Some of 
the boys went over to the fort belonging to the American 
Fur Company. No trading could be done here as they of the 
fort had all they wanted and nothing more. 


After we had rested and grazed our teams at noon some of 
the teams were ferried over at a dollar per wagon. The rest 
of us elevated the provisions, sacks and baggage and forded 
the stream as we did the Platte (South). The river is about 
100 yards wide and about three feet deep and is very swift, 
Everything was taken over in safety. 


We found parts or several disbanded California companies 
here, Some of them were abandoning their wagons and 
everything else except the most absolutely necessary 
articles of provisions and clothing and these they were 
packing for transportation. They were doing this because 
they had overloaded and over driven their teams and these 
were likely to fail entirely if they were not relieved. 


We met Goodyear here who left St. Jo with mules 


and.horses for trading purposes. He had passed us not far 
from Ash Hollow where we bought a horse for him. 
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CAMP NO. 37, June 3, 1849 


This morning while we were at breakfast a Dutchman came 
riding into our camp driving a pack horse before him. He 
came from the south. He told us that he had started from 
Fort Smith, Ark., in company with some others -- that they 
had gone to Santa Fe , and then fearing to go on, on 
account of the rumors of danger to be apprehended from 
the Indians, they left Santa Fe and started for South Pass 
along the eastern slope of the mountains. 


When near the South Pass trail they had quarreled and he 
left the balance of the company and started ahead, and 
unexpectedly came upon us. We bade him good morning 
and he moved on. 


We traveled some distance in the rear of an ox-train this 
forenoon very slowly. The road is hilly and sandy. We are 
now in the Black Hills. Twelve or 14 miles front the fort we 
found a warm spring. The spring is quite a large one and 
the water is warm - and not very good - -but here we have 
to drink any kind of water that can be found. 


About four or five miles from warm spring we passed 
Porters Rock as we were descending a hill. this is a kind of 
rocky pillar not very high but its conspicuous. At night we 
encamped near a small stream which we had crossed and 
after encamping, found a large cold spring like the warm 
spring at the right of the trail. 


The Dutchman who had passed us in the morning was 
encamped here and requested permission to travel with us, 
which was granted. The wagon question was again brought 
before the company and Mess No. 2 was condemned to sell 
one wagon, that is, the business was placed in the hands of 
the board of directors. 


_ 


Camp No 38, June 4, 1849 


This morning pursuant to agreement, the Dutchman's 
ponies were hitched up and worked very well. During the 
greater part of the forenoon, we traveled the dried up bed of 
a winter stream. In it we found many sand stones 
interspersed with scales of yellow mica - which some of the 
boys thought was gold. Yellow pitch pine grows on the 
hillsides through which we have been traveling yesterday 
and today. Laramie's Peak is now more distinctly visible 
than heretofore and is not more than 30 or 40 miles distant. 
Snow lies an the top and side - to some of us a strange sight 
- snow in the summer! But those who go on the prairies 
must expect to see new and curious objects and scenes. 
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Camp No. 39, JUNE 5, 1849 


Our road is still in the Black Hills. Here, as in much of the 
road passed wild sage, a variety of the artemesia, I believe, 
is to be found in great abundance. The smell of this plant is 
slightly camphorescent, but is at at the same time very 
unpleasant. Some of the scenery in this part of the world is 
the most beautifully picturesque that can be imagined. 
Lofty mountains, plateaus, beautiful valleys, all covered in 
part by delight[ful groves and variegated by the prairies, 
giving a view at one glance of the most varied scenery 
which can be seen in any part of the world. 


Yesterday a wagon was sold but not wagon No 2 as the 
purchaser chose another, much to the chagrin of those who 
had condemned No. 2, including Fisk and others. Buffalo 
cows and calves were in sight several times today, and we 
did some tall running to get a little of the beef. Chadwick 
and Lunn being on horseback, chased a calf for some miles, 
fired their pistols at it and missed and when about to reload, 
found they had no ammunition. They then jumped off and 
killed it with their bowie knives. 


The veal was good but not so good as our ordinary 
domestic veal owing to its wild taste which to me is 
unpleasant. They were fortunate in getting the calf 
separated from the herd of cows, else they might have had 
too much fun. 


This afternoon we encountered a most terrific storm of 
wind, rain and thunder, with some hail near the Red Buttes, 
where we were compelled to halt until it was over, after 
which we crossed a small stream in great haste because it 
was rising rapidly and might become so high in half an 
hour that we could not cross at all. The earth here is red, 
like ordinary crockeryware ground up, and this running into 
the stream with the water or the rain made the creek quite 
red. I believe it is called the a la Prele, or Bois de Vache. . 
The boys had some liquor in camp tonight and several of 
them were quite cancoosy. There are many very interesting 
things to be seen here, I fished up some pieces very much 
like white plaster of Paris and some isinglas or mica. 
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Camp No. 40, June 6, 1849 


As I have not been well for some days, many circumstances 
which might otherwise have found a place in this journal 
were either unobserved, or did not interest me enough to 
make me undergo the labor of entering them. Today I made 
some rice soup with a piece of veal. 
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Camp No. 42, June 8, 1849 


Today we arrived at the ferry where we crossed the North 
Folk of the Platte. the ferry is kept by some Mormons . The 
boat is made of two canvasses, fastened together about sx 
feet apart by means of planks so that a wagon can stand 
upon them. the mules were forced to swim the river, which 
is 150 to 200 yards in width. As there were several teams in 
advance of use, we had to wait our turn. And we will not 
get across tonight. 


There is snow in sight on the mountains. Ten days ago 
snow fell in the bottom where we are now encamped, the 
Mormons informed us. Up to this altitude, about 5,000 feet, 
the cactus has grown in abundance, as well as variety of 
peas and beans. I here saw a young black eagle. the old one 
had been killed. It is a large and powerful bird with 
prodigious strength of claw. 
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Camp. No. 43, June 9, 1849 


This morning very early the word was given to prepare for 
crossing the river. Breakfast was not quite ready, but as 
only a small part of each mess was required to be on duty 
to assist, the remainder ate when breakfast was ready, and 
then relieved the others who ferried the first wagons across 
which happened to be those of our mess No. 2. 


Breyfogle's mess lost a mule and Stone was detailed to 
remain behind and Dewitt to go ahead to catch it. We had 
some considerable difficulty in forcing our mules to swim 
the stream and more to catch them on the north bank. While 
ferrying the wagons over, Theodore Rugg struck John 
Drumm, whereupon John Krumm reported that Mess No. 3 
had tapped the brandy keg belonging to the company 
medicine chest which was in Rugg's wagon. the two Ruggs, 
Morse, Ramey, McColm and Krumm composed the mess. 


Stopped tonight at a mineral spring supposed to be 


poisonous, especially when the mud at the bottom is stirred 
up. I here cooked a mess of wild peas. 
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Camp. No. 44, June 10, 1849 


This morning we passed what is called Black Avenue and 
also several alkaline springs and then a barren sandy desert 
of several miles in extent. The water impregnated with this 
alkali is very poisonous to mules. 
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CAMP No. 45 June 11,1849 


Yesterday afternoon we traveled through the same kind of 
country as that traversed in the forenoon and part of the day 
before. The alkali lake, as it is called, was one of the most 
interesting objects we saw. 


At noon we approached Independence Rock which is 
situated on the north bank of the Sweetwater. The rock is 
composed of granite seamed here and there with quartz. I 
climbed to the top of the rock which is about 150 or 200 
feet high, perhaps more, and had a splendid view of the 
country round. 


At night we arrived at Devil's Gate, having passed through 
a depressed portion of the wall of rock which here crossed 
the Sweetwater, and through which this stream rushes by a 
narrow impassable gorge, the walls of which are about 400 
feet-high almost perpendicular or rather inclining over the 
river. The chasm is one the wonders of the world. The 
water rushes roaring and raving into the gorge, and the 
noise it makes as it comes in contact with the huge 
fragments of rock lying in its course is almost deafening. 
When looking at the profile of the rock on the other side of 
the stream, where it enters the gate the outline of an 
enormous human face may be seen. 


These are the petrified geni of the Devil's Gate. I climbed 
the rock as I could not pass through the gate on the side of 
the stream where I was and it could not he crossed . As I 
descended from the rock I killed a rattlesnake Traces of 
buffalo and horses . .. could be seen on the summit. 
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Camp No. 46, June 12-13, 1849 


This morning we left Devil's Gate and traveled about two 
hours when we were compelled to stop because of the rain. 
When the rain ceased we again moved onward along the 
margin of the Sweetwater until camping time. This evening 
we heard a party of Crow was in the neighborhood and we 
accordingly prepared to receive them in good style if they 
should attempt to commit any depredations. They will not 
steal but always trade on compulsion or otherwise for 
anything they may want, and do not kill unless they meet 
with resistance to their mode of trading. 


A few specimens of their mode of trading may be 
interesting. Two Mormons with seven good horses had 
these all taken and four worthless ones exchanged for them, 
and were told it was a "swap." Another party of Mormon, 
15 in number, were stopped to hold a talk. One of these 
lingered a little too behind, and the Crows stripped him 
entirely - gave him an old buffalo blanket, bow and arrows 
and he went on his way rejoicing? 
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Camp No. 48, June 14, 1849 


Ice was formed in several places around the camp after the 
storm cleared away last night. The only wood we had was 
the wild sage, and that was wet, and consequently it was 
not a very nice job to cook breakfast, Decker was in no 
very pleasant humor when he was relieved from the post of 
guard as there was no fire to warm his feet, and said several 
hard things to me about the impropriety of allowing the fire 
to go down. 


Decker was sent forward to get a stopping place picked out, 
and while thus in advance saw elk, deer. antelope, buffalo 
and mountain sheep. While moving along Fisk was seized 
by a fit of ill humor. and to gratify it, cut my India rubber 
water bag to pieces merely as a specimen of what he would 
have done had he not been an arrogant coward. At, 11 o' 
clock we again came to the Sweetwater . and there we 
divided the brandy as it was decreasing daily, and some of 
us wished to preserve a little for an occasion of sickness, 
and it was not likely to last where it was. 
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Camp No. 49, June 15, 1849 


STILL TRAVELING onwards towards the point called the 
South Pass, although the pass proper begins at 
Independence Rock, today, as for some time past, we could 
see snow on all the mountain tops around. 


Our altitude is now so great that snow may be seen lying in 
all the little vales and depressions, in some of them eight or 
10 feet in depth or perhaps more. Decker, myself and 
several others went to one of these snow banks or rather 
ponds to have a match at snow-balling. Rather fine fun for 
June. 


The road today has been very rocky in places and quite 
hilly. We overtook a Mexican going alone to the diggings. 
He had started with the Telegraph train but had left them on 
account of bad usage. The Wind River Mountains are to be 
seen far to the right of the road - rough rugged conical 
peaks capped with snow. At about 4 p.m. we came to an 
encampment of Indian traders belonging to Fort Bridger 
which is about 140 miles from here. We encamped near 
them and traded a little. 


A few rods from our encampment, which was on the south 
side of the Sweetwater, there was a huge snow bank 
probably 20 feet or more in thickness. Within eight or 10 
feet of the edge of the bank there were flowers of several 
varieties in full bloom. Winter and spring here have 
strangely blended, making a most interesting scene. I here 
witnesses the phenomenon of the red snow. By scraping off 
the surface of the snow, which had become dusty, the snow 
presented the appearance in color of a finely granulated 
pink watermelon core and had a peculiar and not 
unpleasant taste. The snow held up to the light looked 
something like the artificial pink pearl button. 
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Camp No. 50, June 16, 1849 


This morning we set out early in order to reach Pacific 
Spring situated on the west of the point called South Pass. 
Our road lay over the summit of the mountain, that is the 
highest place we had to ascend on the Rocky Mountains, 
about 7000 feet above the level of the ocean, and here we 
were on a vast plain with two distant mountain peaks in 
sight - the one on the north and the other on the south 
marking the precise limits of the South Pass. The center of 
a line drawn from one to the other is so called although the 
pass proper is some 150 to 200 miles long. 


The water of Pacific Spring, which is situated three or four 
miles west of the pass, is the first which we come to 
flowing into the Pacific Ocean. The plain we passed over 
today is covered with pebbles which have been worn 
smooth by the action of water. 


At night we encamped about 10 miles west of the spring in 
Oregon territory, the southeastern boundary of which is the 
South Pass. Fisk, Breyfogle, McColm and some others are 
sick with the "Mountain Fever" probably caused by our 
great altitude, 7000 or 8000 feet. I indeed began to feel the 
effects of the attenuation of the atmosphere producing 
difficulty in respiration as far back as Ft. Laramie, and 
many of the other boys have felt its inconveniences as well 
as myself. The feeling is of want of a sufficient amount of 
air. 
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CAMP 33, JUNE 19, 1839 


THE ferry at which which we cross Green River is about 
three and a half or four miles from our camping ground. 
About 8 a. m. we started for the ferry which is kept by a 
Frenchman and some half-bred Indians. The boats are like 
those used on the North Platte, made of canvas lashed 
together. They answer the purpose very well. 


There were a number of wagons ahead of ours and we were 
compelled to wait until these had been ferried over. When, 
our turn came it took us a long time to ferry our wagons. 
We drove the mules into the streams and compelled them to 
swim across. 


Quite a number of Indians are encamped here. Some of the 
Indians call themselves Shoshonee, and some Pannackee, 
and appear to be distant organizations or bands of the same 
nation of people. 


Snake is English name of the whole race. The name 
Pannackee as they pronounce it, I have seem spelled 
Boonac, Bonark, Pooniskella and quite a number of other 
ways just as incorrectly. These Indians here are very 
friendly. They are good natured and I believe honest. They 
do not appear to be very warlike. They have some cattle 
and a great many horses. We traded some with them on 
good terms. 


I was here taken sick just after crossing Green River. of a 
mountain fever. I inquired of other trains and was informed 
that many persons were taken sick along South Pass, and 
west of It, of the same complaint. 
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Camp 54, JUNE 20, 1849 


TODAY all day I lay in the wagon. A considerable portion 
of the time the pain in my head was very intense, and the 
jolting of the wagon, as we traveled over a very rocky road, 
was anything but agreeable, but at night I felt much better. 
Denig, Fisk and Sherman were taken sick with the same 
trouble. Our camp tonight is situated close to a very 
beautiful tamarack swamp. All around us patches of snow, 
with the green herbage growing in proximity. Even at the 
very edge of the snow, flowers might be seen in full bloom. 
This to us from Ohio was a rather singular spectacle 
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Camp 55, June 21, 1840 


MY health is much improved I am in fact nearly well. At 
noon we stopped near the edge of a beautiful grove of 
tamaracks and cottonwoods. This grove some of the boys 
fired and the spectacle the blazing trees presented was 
grand Indeed. The.trunks of the trees are covered with gum 
and resin and this burned with a rapidity almost equal to 
powder, and in one or two seconds after the fire was 
communicated to the root of a tree the whole trunk would 
he enveloped in a blaze. 


On account of the fire we were compelled to hasten on lest 
the timber on the road should be fired and thus render the 
way impassible, and we fortunately succeeded in getting 
through the grove which was very thick before the fire had 
reached the road. We had been ascending higher and higher 
almost all-the-time since leaving Green River and this 
afternoon we reached the summit of the Dividing Range 
between the Great Basin and all the rest of the world. Soon 
after reaching the summit, we began to descend a long 
steep hill by a road cut in a narrow ravine. 


At one place in this ravine the pass was so steep that we 
were compelled to unharness the mules and let the wagons 
down by means of a rope held by the men of the company. 
At night we encamped in a flat on the margin of a small 
stream not far from the Bear River. We here saw a number 
of Shoshone men, women and children - dirty, filthy and 
good humored. They were all mounted. Here D. Rugg lost 
his horse. The horse threw him and then ran away. D. Rugg 
and G. Chadwick started forward to overtake him if they 
could 
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Camp No. 57, June 23, 1849 


Today at the crossing of a branch of the Bear River, I traded 
a pony. The goods I gave in exchange would he worth in 
the States. about $10 and the pony $40 or $50. Today I had 
a long ride with a couple of Shoshonees. They were as 
lively and good-humored as could well he. I told one of 
them that his bow made of mountain sheep horn backed 
with sinew was only fit to shoot mosquitoes. To this he 
answered that he could shoot through a buffalo 
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CAMP No. 58, June 24, 1849 


Today we traveled all day. About noon we came to Smith's 
Fort on Bear River. Smith is a jolly but one-legged man 
commonly known as Peg-legged Smith. His fort is 125 
miles north of Salt Lake I here got a bowl of bread and 
milk from a Mormon woman. It was quite good. Prescribed 
for a Frenchman who lives here with a squaw. Saw a 
Delaware Indian, Jim Hill, a fine looking fellow. He is 
married to a Nez Perce squaw. He had not been home for 
eight years. Smith has many horses and cattle. To him I 
sold a pint of brandy for P. Decker for $4. It rained In the 
afternoon and I got wet. 
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Camp No. 59, June 25, 1849 


We marched rapidly and encountered a severe hail storm in 
the afternoon. About I p.m. we reached Soda Springs the 
greatest curiosity we have yet seen on our road. After 
passing through a large cedar grove we came to a plain on 
the river (Bear) side dotted over with springs in a state of 
constant effervescence. These springs boil up almost to a 
level of the turf on their side and then discharge their water 
by subterranean channels to Bear River. The water has an 
agreeable acid taste much like sodawater with a very large 
proportion of carbonic acid, without syrup. 


Some of these springs are strongly impregnated with iron, 
some with a sulfur and some of them are pure soda. Marks 
of some ancient volcano having existed here are very 
evident and rendered particularly so by the great masses of 
lava which lay in profusion in every direction. The plain 
was dotted over with little hillocks formed by the action of 
the soda water having deposited a sediment which had been 
hardened to the consistence of rock. 
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Camp. No 60, June 26, 1849 


This morning we left Beer Springs at an early hour. General 
Walton was very sick last night of mountain fever - bled 
him and gave him calomel. Somewhat better this morning. 
All the valley here is fissured and into one of these fissures 
I dropped a stone which bounded from side to side until its 
sounds were lost in the deep below. Lava is scatter here in 
every direction. 
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Camp No. 61, June 27, 1849 


We encamped this evening on a hill at the entrance of a 
gorge which appeared to terminate the mountain range and 
open into a large plain. Near our camping ground lived 
Captain Pontion who has two wives. These and their 
children visited our camp. We gave the two women some 
provisions and but one plate, knife and fork. They sat down 
side and side and ate their food, dividing with their children 
very exactly and without the least appearance of 
disagreement. With the Indian we traded for a horse. We 
saw some of the nasty scamps eating the vermin which they 
caught in each other's heads and upon their persons. 
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CAMP No. 62, June 28, 1849 


Today we were accompanied by Captain Pontion who was 
very talkative. He had been at St. Louis and could speak 
very little English. He told me a great many things of 
interest about the plants growing on the roadside, their 
names in Indian and their uses. He also told me the names 
of the different neighboring tribes and when he named the 
"Shoo" he added the sign, drawing his hand across his 
throat and then said, "Me eat, Shoo." "How many?" "One 
Shoo!" "Did you ever eat an American?" "No eat." 


At night we stopped near a most delightful spring not far 
(eight or 10 miles) from Fort Hale. Captain Pontion here 
met some Indians of his acquaintance and asked it they 
might stay in our camp all night. We told him they might 
but that they must not go outside our lines as they would be 
in danger of being shot by the guards. This they really 
understood and lay quiet all night and took breakfast with 
us next morning and were well pleased with our treatment 
of them. 
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Camp 63, June 29, 1849 


Arrived at Fort Hall about 8 a.m. This is a trading post 
belonging to the Hudson Bay Co. (English) and, although, 
lying in Oregon, is considered by those who live there to 
belong to California. The fort is built of adobe brick and is 
situated on Lewis or Snake River, a branch of the 
Columbia, which is a beautiful clear stream abounding in 
fish. 


The game around here consist of deer, bear, elk, antelope, 
beaver, mountain sheep and many smaller animals but there 
have been no buffalo here for many years. 


We halted at the fort for a couple of hours to regale 
ourselves on bread and milk as these articles could be had 
here in great abundance. A Mormon family had moved 
hither from Salt Lake City for the purpose of supplying 
emigrants with articles of this kind and had bought a very 
large number of cows. Butter was very scarce as they sold 
it as fast as they could make it. Cheese brought 25 cents per 
pound, milk 12 1/2 cents per quarter. We halted for some 
time about one mile and a half from the fort. 


I here saw and smoked with some Flat-Heads and saw 
some Mexicans and French Canadians who had Indian 
wives. Snake Indians were plenty here and so were 
Pamaches. 


Late in the afternoon we set out for a camping ground 
about four miles from the fort. Our camp was situated on 
the bank of a small branch of the Lewis River and would 
have been very comfortable had it not been for the 
mosquitoes which have been very troublesome for some 
days, and are more numerous than a person who has not 
seen them can well imagine. The country around here is so 
cold that it can never be farmed to advantage. 
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Camp No. 64, June 30, 1849 


Crossed the stream on which we were encamped last night 
and had a great deal of trouble in getting over it and a large 
mud pond was at its farther edge. I and several others had 
to go back to assist Herd and to get along. Herd was 
traveling with us for some time with oxen and at Fort Hall 
traded these for horses and got badly cheated and is worse 
off now than he was before as he cannot go as fast as he 
could with oxen. 
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Camp No. 67, July 3, 1849 


YESTERDAY we had to lay by one-half the day on 
account or rain. There were some Indians in our company 
part of the afternoon They were Shoshonees. 
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Camp No. 68, July 4, 1849 


TODAY we are three months and two days from home 
without hearing a word of those whom we left behind. How 
sad a reflection that in all their afflictions and troubles, they 
cannot have the sympathy and attention of those whom 
they hold dear. Walton and I drank to the health and 
happiness of those cherished at home and remembered our 
country with patriotic love on this birthday of our nation. 
How differently is this day kept at home where all is joy 
and gladness which springs from a love of country I pride 
in her glorious institutions. At night we encamped a couple 
of miles from the junction of the Salt Lake and St. Gleale 
trails. 


Several companies are encamped near our neighborhood. 
There has been a little rejoicing among all of them in 
commemoration of the 4th of July and the glories or our 
country. 
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Camp No. 69, July 5, 1849 


Tonight we were overtaken by the Delaware Company. 
They preceded us nearly a week on the road had passed the 
Mormon settlements and were now behind us having lost 
several days. 


This morning after leaving our encampment some four 
miles the captain requested me to return for a horse 
belonging to Herd which had remained behind. This I did 
immediately without stopping to get my arms 


When I got back I found 8 or 10 Paunrack Indians around 
the horse. I rode up to them and told one of them to catch 
him for me. The eldest in the squad took the lasso I offered 
him, rode after the horse and then threw it over his head 
and returned with him to me. I rewarded him with a few 
rounds of ammunition and then started for the train. He and 
others who followed me told me that had the Shoshones 
found me in the same predicament they would have bound 
me and taken me prisoner and taken me and my horses over 
the hills. 


To this I answered by tapping on the butt of a worthless 
pocket pistol I carried and making the sign for six 
discharges intimated that I would have killed six of them 
first. At this response they fell back a little and consulted 
and then in a very swampy piece of road they approached 
me again and at the same time I saw an Indian riding across 
the hill to intercept me on the road. 


I then concluded that they had some such notion as that for 
which they had blamed the Shoshonees. but I determined to 
hide such suspicions from them and began to chat with 
them when they came up again with all apparent coolness. 
When about the center of the bad road they surrounded me 
and at this very moment J. G. Canfield and Josiah Krumm 
appeared at a bend of the road coming full speed armed 
with revolvers and rifles, etc. 


They had been sent back by the captain to rescue me as it 
was feared that the Indians might fall upon me as I was 
unarmed. The Indians scattered when they came up and we 
then proceeded towards the train. 


> 


Camp No. 70, July 6, 1849 


The Delawares now concluded to travel with us if they 
could keep up and now after having separated for more 
than 1,200 miles of this journey which we set out to make 
together, we are again in company. Their selfishness would 
not allow them to wait for us at the beginning and now they 
from the same motive wish us to wait for them. 


> 


Camp No. 71, July 7, 1849 


Nothing of interest has occurred today except that all hands 
have been looking anxiously for Goose Creek - a little 
stream where gold is said to be deposited. It has been just 
12 miles ahead for several days and has not yet been 


discovered. _ 


Camp No. 73, July 9, 1849 


There is snow on the mountains although in the valley the 
temperature is quite warm. We have been in sight of snow 
nearly every day since May 29. The dust today has been 
excessively annoying, In fact a man sitting in the wagon 
driving would be unable much of the time to see the ears of 
his wheel horses and at night the faces of his drivers were 
so begrimmed that we could only recognize them by voice 
as that was not quite so dusty as the countenance. 


Four oxen were found dead on the road side this morning 
with a notice posted up that they had died from the effects 
of a noxious weed. Capt. Walton and others of us supposed 
that it might have been the weed ox-gad very generally 
used along here to invigorate weary oxen or to accelerate 
their steps or may have been killed by alkali, which is very 
abundant here. We had a mule and horse sick from the 
effects of alkaline substance eaten with the grass and 
swallowed with water in which it is dissolved in 
considerable quantities. 


> 


Camp 75, July 10-11, 1849 


Our road this forenoon lay along the river. Several trains 
are in sight. Some are behind, some before. 


For several days we have heard frequent mention made of 
Capt. Russell, Lewis and others who took the Ft. Bridger 
Rd. and so lost several days which we saved by taking 
Sublette's "cut off" to Fort Hall. 


Yesterday at noon we saw a Shoshonee who was extremely 
friendly and who constantly repeated the name of his nation 
as a sort of pass word to our good graces and respect. This 
morning another came into our camp. He was armed with a 
bow made of horn and sinew and flint-headed arrows, the 
first I had the gratification of seeing. 


p 


Camp 76, July 12, 1849 


About 6 p.m. we reached the river bottom The grass is 
poor, but there is an abundance of currants, yellow, red, 
black. The yellow are many of them very sweet and 
palatable . Breyfogle of the Delaware, had his horse 
drowned in a swale here. This is a serious loss anywhere. 


_ 


Camp 80, July 16, 1849 


The Delawares have not yet appeared. Today the most 
interesting occurrence was a chat between P. Decker and 
Fisk in which the dereliction of duty and propriety the said 
Peter were duly discussed with many classical epithets 
found only in a lexicon, called the vulgar man's pocket 
companion which has not yet appeared in print, but of 
which Fisk would be well qualified to be the editor. 


In addition to this discourse he intimated that he would 
"mask" the said Peter's face which I resolved should not be 
done as I should have knocked the whole business on the 
head by hitting C.M. Fisk with the butt of a horse pistol 
which I held in my hand for that purpose. 


Fisk restrained himself to the classics, however, and most 
of us supposed that Peter needed some little reviewing, as 
he had been very glib tongued and had made and tried to 
make some mischief in the company, and as long as 
Professor Cassius confined himself to the words of the 
lesson merely we were very well content. 


> 


Camp 81, July 17, 1849 


Today we were overtaken by some packers who were 
fellow passengers with us on the John Hancock. Their point 
of departure was Independence where they lay some days. 


They report that the John Hancock stuck fast on a sand bar 
below Independence and that was the last they heard from 
her. They had appeased a large number of trains on the way 
to this point and the questions, is: "Where will they find 
grass for their mules when in this region of country?" 


> 


Camp 82, July 18, 1849 


Yesterday at noon we left a mule in our camp and after 
traveling eight or 10 miles, Cane and I returned for him. We 
found the packers bringing him along. 


_ 


Camp 83, July 19, 1849 


Today we traveled 28 miles - a hard day's drive. Russell 
overtook us at night again and told us we were only three 
miles from the sink, but this has been his story every day 
for a week, and no one here has any very clear notion of 
where the sink really is . Walton requested Ramsey and me 
to follow a pack train which had stolen the mule we lost 
yesterday. When this word came our horses were about 
three miles down the river feeding, and it was about 8 p. m. 
and the road to the pasture ground lay through tickets of 
willow and wild rose, diversified by ditches and sloughs. 
But away we went to get our horses, and had a "good time 
of it" 


About 12 p.m. we got back to camp, got some provisions, 
took our arms and blankets and started. And we rode as fast 
as our horses would go until daylight, over a rough country 
we had never seen before. We often heard voices, probably 
Indians, sometimes emigrant. At the forks of the road we 
took the right and followed it a short distance; then returned 
took the left and found ourselves at a watering place after 
about three. miles travel, but no camps in sight and had to 
retrace our steps some distance when we found a road 
leading back to the right hand trail. 


We saw a number of camp fires and expected momentarily 
to arrive at some camp where we could inquire of our 
thievish friends.. But daylight at last revealed the fact that 
we had passed quite a number of camps in the dark at 
which no fires were kept, and the fires we had seen were 
still far ahead. After sunrise we stopped to take our grub 
and bait. 


_ 


July 22 - 25, 1849 


Editor's note: This article is based on Boyle's diary and 
originally appeared in The Dispatch in late 1949 


Sent out to recover a mule that had been taken by another 
group of travelers from the herd of the Columbus company 
of gold seekers, Dr. Charles E. Boyle rejoined his company 
at the Sulphur Wells to learn that the mule had been 
returned, he reveals in his diary noting the events of July 
22, 1849 


At these wells many goldseekers stopped to prepare for the 
trip across the desert, "some 45 or 50 miles to Carson's 
River." The doctor described the scenery as "the most 
gloomy imaginable" and reported "hills here look like piles 
of broken bricks." He found nearly every state in the Union 
represented by members of different trains stopping to 
recruit. 


"A Mr. Gooding sent a notice back to his brother and 
company telling them to expect the worst desert they ever 
saw and they would then find it worse than they expected 
it," his diary reveals 


On July 23. 1849, he wrote: "Our preparations for crossing 
the desert were continued until 3 p.m. We filled everything 
which would contain water, such articles as kegs, boilers, 
kettles, coffee pots, India boots, life preservers and (rubber) 
blankets were all filled with the life-preserver - water to 
their utmost capacity. We also packed the grass we had cut 
and dried in our wagons and upon the backs of our mule 
and horses and at 3 p.m. we determined to set out, 
intending to get as nearly across the desert under favor of 
the coolness of the night as possible, as we always found 
our horses travel faster and farther at night than in day 
time." 


The Columbus goldhunters left Sulphur Wells at 3 p.m. the 
following day "and soon fround ourselves in the midst of a 
large plain, which. judging from its appearance is covered 
by water, but at present is covered with a dry, sedimentary 
crust mixed with salt. It presented a most desolate 
appearance as no living thing, vegetable or animal, inhabits 
it except here and there where a bunch of sage or 
greasewood finds a spot in which to sustain a miserable 
appearance of semi-vitality," the doctor reports in his diary. 


Wolves of a dark reddish brown color might occasionally 
be seen prowling over the waste, waiting the death of 
weary animals which often perish here. The moon shone 
for awhile and then disappeared leaving the stars to show 
us the dreary waste which was dreary enough to look at by 
the dim light but must be terrible indeed when viewed by 
the light of a noonday sun 


"Late at night we overtook Cane and Ramsey, who had 
been sent forward to dig for water. They had found water 
six or eight feet beneath the surface, but It was so salty as 


to be unfit for use. At 11 p.m. we halted to take food 
ourselves and feed and water our mules. After a halt of 
about one hour we again moved forward. The road we had 
traveled from 9 until 11 p.m. was over a waste of quicksand 
and our stoppage was thus rendered necessary earlier than 
we anticipated. 


"In the middle of this sand, we came upon a number of 
persons who had preceded their companies and having built 
a fire were awaiting the arrival of their friends. Once we 
were started again we continued until daylight when again 
we stopped to feed and rest. Our camping spot was at the 
edge of what was called the sandy part of the road which 
reaches from this point to the river. There were many dead 
animals along the roadside the stench of which made the air 
of the desert somewhat unpleasant, but carcases do not 
decompose here as they do where there is moisture in 
greater quantities in the air, but after a slight progress 
towards decomposition they become thoroughly dessicated. 


"A little after sunrise we again moved forward over the 
most difficult and toilsome portion of the road because of 
the deep sand through which our weary teams were 
compelled to drag our wagons. All along this part of the 
road wagons were left scattered about, the teams having 
given out and been sent forward to Carson River to recruit. 
After traveling at the rate of a mile and a quarter an hour 
for some six or seven miles our teams began to exhibit 
signs of exhaustion and were one after another, unhitched 
and driven forward to the river to which our mess wagon 
approached nearer than any of the others except one wagon 
which was pulled by hand. 


"The desert here is one vast sandy waste, very slightly 
rolling and its limits are only bounded by the horizon. It is 
dreary and desolate in the extreme There are a few sage 
bushes upon it and lizards and scorpions without number. 
The desert is emphatically a desert as there is nothing found 
upon it to sustain the life of anything requiring more 
nourishment than the lizards found here, which I am told 
will live for six months or even longer when entirely 
deprived of food. 


woo 


July 26 - 31, 1849 


Editor's note: This article is based on Boyle's diary and 
originally appeared in The Dispatch in late 1949 


LEFT behind in the desert to guard the wagons while others 
of the Columbus company of goldseekers went to Carson 
River where the fatigued horses rested, Dr.Charles E. 
Boyle, Columbus physician writes in his diary of July 26, 
1849, that so many persons were passing it was 
unnecessary to guard against Indians. 


Last evening we saw 10 12 Shoshonees and one Digger. 
The latter did not speak and although in company with the 
Shoshonees he appeared to hold himself aloof from them. 
He was armed with a bow and arrows but his only clothing 
was a breech clout. During my sleep yesterday some of the 
Delaware camp passed with their horses, having left their 
wagons behind. This morning Clark, and Webster who had 
traveled with us reported that their packs had been left by 
the road side and had been opened and that everything of 
value in them had been taken by some passing train. 


The doctor tells of a stranger stopping for a drink or water 
"which is something of an object on the desert. I have even 
known a pint of water to he sold for 25 cents. This 
gentleman was Dr. Ormwley of Greensburg, Pa, where I 
served my apprenticeship. From him I learned the death of 
Thomas Marshand an old friend "of mine, and that of Amos 
Steck, another friend, besides several acquaintances were 
on the road to California. 


"Trains were continually passing towards the river and the 
question: "How far to water?" was frequently repeated. But 
few trains passed in the afternoon, as the traveling is mostly 
at night and in the forenoon." 


On July 26, 1849, the Columbus goldseekers camped along 
the Carson River where they found "rich bottomland thinly 
timbered with cottonwood trees." 


He wrote that "A number of mules and cattle have been 
wounded here by the arrows of the Diggers (Indians), some 
of whom were seen and even drew bows upon some men 
near our camp. A night or two since, a man by the name of 
Stump fired at some friendly Snake or Shoshonee Indians 
in revenge for the loss of an ox by the arrow of a Digger. 
We all pronounced him a scamp as these Indians love the 
USS. flag and were without doubt peaceable." 


Price, Barcus and Stiles set forward the following day "to 
precede the rest of the company to the gold diggings, the 
distance bring still 140 miles. " The Columbus company 
also were to face another desert crossing, 16 or 20 miles in 
width the same day. 


"All night we traveled over a sandy desert dotted here and 
there with sage and greasewood. At 12 p.m. we stopped and 
fed the stock with grass which we had brought along for 


that purpose and rested for two hours. Near morning we 


stopped until we could see where to encamp as we reached 
the river bank." 


His diary for July 31, 1849, recounts that "Snow is again in 
sight on the mountains. We are now in the vicinity of the 
Sierra Nevadas and are ascending the lower hills belonging 
to this range or mountains" 


— 


Aug. 1 - 4, 1849 


Editor's note: This article is based on Boyle's diary and 
originally appeared in The Dispatch in late 1949 


Traveling along the valley of the Carson River, Dr. Charles 
E. Boyle, a Columbus physician, noted in his diary for Aug. 
1, 1849, that the party of Columbus gold seekers 
encountered swamps and hot springs during the day's 
journey that ended "at the mouth of a canyon which 
appeared to afford a pass through the Sierra Nevadas." The 
next morning the party entered the canyon and at times had 
to negotiate rocky hills 100 to 200 feet high "which had 
fallen from the sides of the enclosing wall and almost 
blocked up the passage." 


"At these points it required the combined strength of the 
men and mules to force our wagons up and restrain them 
when going down to prevent them from hurrying on at a 
destructive speed. ... About noon Walton's wagon was 
broken and as our mules seemed unable to drag on any 
farther we, that is the majority of Mess No. 2, resolved to 
pack from that time onward and let Mess No I have our 
wagon. ... At near nightfall we arrived in camp and formed 
four wagons out of the seven still In our possession in 
camp. Canfield's wagon was stalled in a a creek about one 
and one-half miles from camp and Walton's , which had 
been ours, was about three miles behind , and the one he 
had abandoned because broken was about four miles from 
camp. 


A highlight in the adventurers' day Aug. 3, 1849, was the 
meeting with a party of emigrants returning from California 
"all in good spirits." They reported "that the road we had 
yet to pass over was worse than what we had already 
passed." The doctor also recounts how the travelers had 
gone back to recover their abandoned wagon to make a cart 
of It since "we were already tired of packing." The cart 
broke before they got it back to camp. 


On Aug. 4, 1849, "after traveling a little distance over the 
brow of the mountain we began to descend when a scene 
presented itself to our eyes which was the most lovely and 
picturesque that a mortal eye ever beheld Before us far 
down between the mountains, lay a beautiful green valley 
surrounded by high mountains of bare solid granite of 
which the lower part was covered by a growth of pine trees 
while the summits were lightly capped with snow. 


"At one extremity of the valley lay a lake of bright clear 
water and through the valley ran a number of clear 
mountain stream. The lake was divided into two parts by a 
promontory or rocks and is probably the origin of some of 
the California streams. In this valley, called Lake Valley, or 
Pleasant Lake Valley, we found our company encamped 
and here we stopped. 


_ 


Aug. 10 - 17, 1849 


Editor's note: This article is based on Boyle's diary and 
originally appeared in The Dispatch in late 1949 


Columbus adventurers bound for the California gold strike 
changed the destination of their wagon train from 
Sacramento City to Sutter's Mill, scene of the original gold 
discovery. As they neared that point, Dr. Charles E. Boyle, 
a Columbus physician who made the trip, wrote in his diary 
under date of Aug. 10, 1849. 


Eager to reach their destination the Columbus party were 
under way early in the morning of Aug. 11,1849, having 
slept the night before "in the pasture near our mules, about 
three miles from camp, so that we could bring the teams up 
early." 


"The light of the numerous watch fires, visible all around 
the valley - the frequent firing of guns and the whooping of 
the persons engaged in herding the animals all combined, 
made quite a wild. strange and romantic scene. Well, early 
in the morning we moved on with two carts and four 
wagons, the remains of the 10 wagons with which we 
started from Columbus, Ohio." 


At noon, "we took a lunch which was not very cooked and 
looked a little for gold but It was probably a little too 
deeply situated for us to find. We then drove on to Weaver 
Creek diggings, Weavertown, where we met Mexicans, 
Chileans, Peruvians, Indians and a few Americans. We here 
met W. C. Stiles - he had made a little money but not much. 
When I[ had an opportunity to test my Spanish I found that 
owing to diligent study I could speak it with considerable 
facility. 


"We did not stay long but proceeded on to the next dry 
diggings, four or five miles, where we landed before dark. 
We encamped under the widespread branches of a beautiful 
oak tree in the center of a little valley where we found some 
houses. We soon learned that this was the gallows tree as 
three men were hanged upon it six months before for 
robbery and murder after a fair trial by a jury of miners, as 
has been the custom in this country 


"Tommy Davis got two speck of gold, the first in our rear 
division who found any. 


We lay down under the tree thinking of our homes and our 
present situation and the thousand other things which 
would naturally crowd upon the mind and fell asleep" 


On Aug. 12. 1849. the doctor wrote in his diary that they 
were camped "about five miles from the Mill, El Moline or 
Coloma" where they intended to remain "until the sickly 
season should be over" Some of the members of the 
company went on from this camp to Sacramento and 
preparations were being made to share the remaining 
equipment and dissolve the company. 


On Aug. 14, 1849, he writes that , "I went to Coloma. The 
town is small and built of logs, frame and cloth houses and 
is populated by Americans and foreigners from all parts of 
the world." The next day he again went to Colona, where 
he intended to take up quarters. 


"The prices charged by most doctors are exorbitant - $10 
for a visit in town and $16 for bleeding and tooth pulling," 
he writes. Packers the next day brought reports of the 
prevalence of cholera in the states. 


On Aug. 17, 1849, after a day spent trying to arrange 


disposition of the remaining goods, the company voted to 
dissolve. 


> 


Aug. 18 - 26, 1849 


Editor's note: This article originally appeared in The 
Dispatch on Nov. LI, 1949 


In the final entries in Dr. Charles E. Boyle's diary, the 
Columbus doctor who traveled to California in the gold 
rush of 1849 with a company of Columbus adventurers tells 
of his homesickness and of meeting "Dr. Miley, formerly of 
Columbus" who "came to our camp very tired of wandering 
around the country and wishing himself home again." 


This was under date of Aug. 18, 1949. 


At Coloma. Aug. 20, 1849, he wrote: 'This morning I went 
with Drummond, M'llvain and Dennison to examine a bar 
on the South Fork of the American and at 2 p.m. went into 
the village. Took boarding with Herd -- went two miles and 
a half to William's Rancho for some baggage left there and 
returned at 10 p.m. Went to bed and suffered some on 
account of the numberless fleas which infest the place. 


"Coloma Is situated on the southeast bank of the South 
Fork of the American Fork of the Sacramento. This is the 
place where gold was first discovered in this country. While 
digging at Sutter's saw mill the discovery was made by Mr. 
Marshall, who is now as poor as any one need wish to be. 
The houses are either log huts or frames shingled and 
weather boarded with cloth." 


The following day he "went back to the old camping 
grounds and found some of the boys sick." He also relates 
under the same date story that "Walton and Drummond. 
returning from the South Fork whither they had gone on a 
prospecting tour, gave chase to a young grizzly bear and 
their mouths watered for bear steaks." 


The two retreated when the young baby reached the side of 
its mother in a deep ravine. Of the grizzly bear, the doctor 
writes: "Its great strength and ferocity make It the, dread of 
everyone. One hunter told that he had seen a bear take three 
ribs out of a buffalo at one time. On another occasion a 
hunter saw a bear kill a buffalo at a single blow." 


Under date of Aug. 22, 1849, he tells of building a shelter . 
"Today I went to the mountains and cut some pine saplings 
and dragged them into town -- joined them together - made 
a frame, covered it with cloth and had a house nine feet 
square to hide in at night. Fleas are at home here." Because 
of the heat he "lounged about most of the day," Aug. 23. 
1849. "Over 100 degrees in the shade. The health of the 
place is not good but there are so many doctors and quacks 
in the country that they scarcely have enough to do to make 
a living." 


On Aug. 24, 1849, he wrote, "Today like yesterday had one 
or two calls but not profitable ones. I shall go to digging 
when the weather becomes cool enough to be healthy." 


"Heat excessive - not very well - homesick -- have heard 
nothing of wife or children since the Ist day of April last." 
he wrote Aug. 24. 


His last entry was on Aug. 26, 1849, and read: "Last night I 
went over to camp 101 and found several of the Delaware 
boys indisposed. Heard of the death of J. K. Polk and of the 
prevalence of cholera in the U.S. I expect that it will visit 
this region of country." 


While Dr. Boyle's diary ended abruptly at this point, it is 
known that he remained in California for nearly a year. 


He searched for gold briefly, but soon discovered he could 
do much better financially as well as render a humanitarian 
service to his fellowman by setting up medical practice 
among the miners. 


With several friends, Dr. Boyle eventually, constructed a 
sailboat, launched it at San Francisco and for the next two 
years explored the coast and sea around Cape Horn, finally 
sailing up the Atlantic coast to Norfolk, Va. 


He returned to Columbus where he again took up the 
practice of medicine. During the Civil War he was the 
surgeon of the 9th Ohio Regiment. Upon his death in 1868 
he was interred in Greenlawn Cemetery. An incorporator of 
the cemetery. he was one of the first to he buried there. 


The End 


Gold Rush Home - 


Cholera 


Cholera is an acute infectious disease 
characterized by diarrhea, vomiting 
and cramps. Caused by poor sanitation, 
it spread throughout the country in 
1849, killing tens of thousands. 


Between July 24 and Sept. 4, 1849, 
Columbus recorded 302 deaths, 
including 209 from cholera. 


Dr. Boyle mentions it several times in 
his diary. Lacking effective medicine, 
Boyle treated the disease by bleeding 
and purgatives. Many doctors believed 
at the time that disease was caused by 
ill-humors in the body. Bleeding, they 
held, drained toxins from the 
bloodstream. Purgatives took care of 
the rest. Boyle favored calomel, a 
white tasteless powder also called 
mercurous chloride. 


Wagon makers 


Skilled craftsmen were the lifeblood 
of the wagon trains, keeping wood, 
canvas and metal carriages traveling 
over rough roads, through mountains 
and across deserts. 


The Columbus and California 
Industrial Association had the 
services of C. DeWitt, who listed his 
occupation as carriage maker in the 
Columbus city directory; and H. 
Moores, coachsmith. 


Ohioans traveling west 


The gold rush attracted thousands of 
easterners. Historians estimated between 
5,000 and 20,000 Ohioans traveled to 
California. The Delaware train Boyle 
writes about left Delaware, Ohio, about 
the same time as the Columbus and 
California Industrial Association train 
left Columbus. The two wagon trains 
sometimes traveled together. 


Breaking up 


Of two wagon trains that left 
Columbus April 2, only the 
Columbus and California Industrial 
Association made it. 


On May 25, the Franklin California 
Mining Co. lost many of its oxen in a 
stampede and decided to break up. 
Some - including two who would 
later die along the road - continued 
on; the rest turned around. 


"The company dissolved by mutual 
consent, the causes which led to the 
dissolution was our misfortune in 
losing our oxen, and the rule or ruin 
spirit evinced by some of our 
members, " Edward S. Gaver wrote 
home. 


Work day 


Peter Decker, a clerk in Columbus 
before joining the wagon train, wrote 
home to his brothers on Aug. 13, that 
the men arose between 3:30 and 4 
a.m., had breakfast, packed and 
started on the trail about 6 a.m. 


The men usually took a two-hour 
lunch break at 10 or 11 a.m. and 
continued on the trail until 5:30 p.m. 


Notices along the trail 


A Columbus member of a wagon 
train following the Columbus group 
wrote home on May 23: The last we 
heard of them, they were all well. I 
saw several of their names cut in trees 
along the way. 


The author was identified only as a 
"writer" in the Ohio Statesman 


